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INTRODUCTION. 

The  Probe  is  introduced  to  the  public,  with  a  conviction  that  a 
present  need  is  felt  for  an  organ  through  which  to  discuss  the  social 
evils  resulting  from  excess  in  the  use  of  what  are  commonly  known 
as  stimulants  and  narcotics  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  need  may,  in 
some  measure,  be  supplied  through  the  pages  of  the  little  quarterly 
which  now  makes  it  first  appearance. 

The  current  literature  of  the  day  furnishes  but  few  contributions 
towards  the  cultivation  of  an  enlightened  public  sentiment  on  these 
subjects,  while  popular  philanthropy  seems  to  content  itself  with  de¬ 
nunciatory  and  prohibitory  efforts,  which  have,  thus  far,  failed  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  good  that  society  has  been  led  to  anticipate  from  them. 

Scientific  literature, — while  it  has  a  few  valuable  pages  devoted  to 
the  chemistry  of  stimulants  and  narcotics,  and  the  anatomical  char¬ 
acters  of  human  structure,  under  their  use,  has  not  found  it 
within  its  province  to  scrutinize  the  social  evils  which  result  from 
the  abuse  of  these  substances.  And  even  in  standard  medical 
works,  drunkenness  has  no  place  in  the  catalogue  of  the  nosologist, 
except  as  it  appears  in  the  form  which  is  classified  as  Delirium  Tre¬ 
mens,  or  Mania-a-Potu. 

The  Opium  appetite,  which  even  in  this  country,  has  reached  the 
proportions  of  a  stupendous  power,  lying  ambushed  beneath  the 
foundations  of  human  health  and  happiness,  as  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
sidious  and  invincible  foes  of  the  race,  fails  to  command  more  than 
a  passing  reference  from  the  most  eminent  medical  writers,  while 
thousands  of  its  victims  grope  through  the  life  of  semi-oblivion  to 
which  they  are  doomed,  without  a  ray  of  cheerful  light  to  guide 
them,  or  a  voice  of  hope  to  inspire  them  with  efforts  at  resistance 
and  conquest. 

The  Church  has  striven,  it  is  true,  to  fathom  the  deep  under-currents 
which  move  the  appetites  and  passions  of  men  to  seek  indulgence  in 
the  Alcohol  and  Opium  draught,  but  has  been  too  frequently  indiffe¬ 
rent  to  the  results  of  scientific  research,  or  careless  as  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  new  facts,  while  it  has  been  too  easily  satisfied  with  edicts 
of  excommunication,  and  avoided  its  legitimate  labor,  by  avoiding 
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contact  with  the  terrific  emergency  presented  in  the  direct  appeals  of 
men,  who  are  captivated  by  a  disordered  appetite,  and  made  un¬ 
willing  victims  of  its  fascination. 

The  sphere  of  Jurisprudence  presents  also  a  wide  field  for  inquiry. 
The  right  of  men  to  use  excitants,  the  demands  of  justice,  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  law,  the  tyranny  of  custom,  the  protection  of  society,  the  re¬ 
lation  of  crime  to  human  weakness  and  disease,  the  results  of  penal  and 
reformatory  measures ; — all  these  are  comprehended  by  the  “  inquiry  ” 
proposed  for  this  journal.  The  moralist,  the  philanthropist,  the 
man  of  science  and  of  letters,  the  church-member  and  the  citizen — 
each  has  a  representative  voice  in  the  various  channels  which  reach 
the  public  ear  and  heart ;  but  the  debauchee,  in  his  shame ;  the 
opium-eater,  in  the  gloom  of  his  own  solitude  and  sorrow,  and  the 
offender  against  public  justice ;  all  stand  aside — the  dishonored  vic¬ 
tims  of  popular  odium,  with  but  here  and  therein  effort  to  lift  the 
veil  that  conceals  their  common  humanity,  and  hides  their  better 
thoughts  from  the  rest  of  men. 

It  will  be  our  purpose,  in  the  conduct  of  this  journal,  to  consider 
the  best  methods  of  dealing  with  erring  men  ;  to  give  the  results 
of  our  own  experience  and  observations  in  this  direction,  and  to 
procure,  if  possible,  from  such  persons,  statements  of  their  own 
struggles  with  themselves,  with  the  false  theories  of  society  concern¬ 
ing  them,  and  of  the  effects  of  the  application  of  such  theories  upon 
their  lives  and  habits. 

We  shall  also  examine  into  the  principles  and  practice  of  our 
penal  and  reformatory  institutions,  with  a  single  desire  to  stimulate 
more  critical  inquiry,  by  those  who  are  in  authority  over  them,  that 
there  may  be  mingled  with  the  punitive  idea,  the  more  merciful  one, 
which  contemplates  not  only  the  good  of  society,  but  the  restoration 
of  the  offender  against  its  laws. 

With  such  an  outline  of  purposes,  we  cast  ourselves  reluctantly  into 
the  current  of  American  journalism,  with  the  belief  that  the  day  is 
not  far  distant,  when  the  improving  thought  of  this  generation  will 
assert  itself  on  the  side  of  offensive  and  neglected  humanity,  by  de¬ 
manding  thorough  inquiry  into  the  laws  of  sociology,  as  the  basis 
of  less  technical,  and  more  expansive  religious  effort,  and  of  wise  and 
discriminating  legislation,  which  shall  develop,  rather  than  crush,  the 
struggling  instincts  of  fallen  men  in  the  direction  of  reformation 
and  progress. 

Contributions  from  persons  who  have  given  thought  and  labor 
to  these  subjects,  are  solicited,  and  we  promise  a  hearing  to  those 
whose  excesses,  and  consequent  sufferings,  entitle  them  to  voice  and 
judgment  in  the  discussion  of  methods  of  relief. 
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THE  DRUNKARD’S  DEFENSE. 

The  defensive  attitude  of  the  inebriate  as  related  to  society,  in  its 
several  phases,  is  an  interesting  fact  to  study,  and  without  entering 
into  causes  and  circumstances  at  this  time,  we  propose  to  consider 
some  of  these  relations,  simply  as  facts. 

First,  to  the  family.  The  husband  or  the  son  becomes  a  drunkard, 
and  a  drunkard  is  a  shame  and  disgrace  to  the  family,  therefore  the 
family  is  no  place  for  him.  The  wife  says  :  My  husband  is  ruining  us ; 
he  must  make  his  couch  with  drunkards,  and  eat  his  bread  with 
them  that  rob  his  family. 

The  Father  says  :  My  son  is  a  wayward  youth,  injuring  my  repu¬ 
tation  and  spoiling  my  goods ;  he  must  find  his  home  with  another,  and 
seek  his  living  among  strangers.  The  drunkard  is  not  welcome  at 
home,  and  yet  his  family  say  that,  when  he  is  sober,  he  is  faithful, 
fond,  and  all  that  could  be  desired  :  but  he  has  wearied  our  patience 
and  exhausted  our  affection :  we  cannot  keep  him. 

Second — to  society.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  a  man 
who  is  ruled  out  of  the  family,  has  no  place  in  the  social  circle  of 
which  the  family  forms  a  part.  It  is  simply  true  that  society  throws 
around  the  inebriate  no  protection ;  it  offers  him  no  aid ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  it  exposes  him  to  temptation,  and  when  he  yields,  ignores 
and  abandons  him. 

In  the  business  part  of  society,  he  cannot  be  trusted.  His  appe¬ 
tites  are  stronger  than  his  taste  for  the  trade-room  or  the  exchange, 
and  his  friends  say,  he  has  good  business  habits,  but  he  is  a 
drunkard :  and  he  cannot  be  acknowledged. 

To  the  religious  side  of  the  social  organism,  however,  he  looks  for 
encouragement,  but  his  turning  thither  is  vain.  The  Church  has  no 
place  for  him.  It  tells  him  to  get  sober,  and  keep  sober,  and  then 
come  and  he  can  sit  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  sanctuary,  and  be  a 
fit  subject  for  Christian  sympathy  and  fellowship.  He  tries  to  live 
soberly,  makes  his  humble  confessions,  accepts  all  the  counsels  which 
his  penitent  spirit  can  appreciate,  and  endeavors  to  keep  his  integrity, 
but  lo  !  in  the  moment  of  sore  temptation,  his  weakness  proves  to  be 
stronger  than  his  strength ;  he  falls,  and  finds  himself  again  a  stranger 
to  the  loving  companionship  of  religious  society. 

He  turns  to  the  temperance  associations,  whose  members  are 
counted  by  thousands,  and  whose  ordinances  seem  to  be  a  wall  of 
strength  to  keep  him  from  danger.  He  is  told  that  all  he  has  to  do 
is  to  sign  the  total  abstinence  pledge,  and  pay  his  dues,  and  he  can 
enter  in.  He  has  his  choice  between  the  Sons,  and  Templars,  and  nu¬ 
merous  others.  He  tries  them  all,  and  so  long  as  he  can  hold  to  the 
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pledge,  and  keep  sober,  so  long  he  is  valued  as  a  man  and  brother ; 
but  he  needs  friendliness  and  brotherliness  the  most,  when  he  cannot 
hold  to  the  pledge,  and  when  he  does  not  keep  sober,  and  this  is  the 
time  when  he  is  cast  aside. 

Third,  to  the  liquor-dealer.  He  has  a  friend,  as  he  thinks,  in  the 
liquor  dealer,  but  when  his  money  is  gone,  he  finds  that  the  hearti¬ 
ness  of  his  friend  has  gone,  and  he  is  put  into  the  street. 

Fourth,  to  the  pawn-broker.  To  obtain  more  money,  he  finds  the 
pawn-shop,  parts  with  his  watch,  his  coat,  his  ring,  or  something, 
and  straightway  spends  the  money  thus  obtained,  for  liquor  again. 

Fifth,  to  law.  He  reels  through  the  streets  ;  the  law  siezes  him  as 
a  vagrant,  arrests  him,  and  locks  him  in  prison.  If  he  has  friends, 
and  they  have  money,  the  law  accepts  a  fine,  or  permits  him  to  be 
considered  insane,  and  he  is  sent  to  a  Lunatic  Asylum.  If  he  has 
no  friends,  he  suffers  his  term  of  confinement  in  a  jail,  and  is  re¬ 
leased  again,  appearing  in  society  as  a  “cured  lunatic,”  or  a  “dis¬ 
charged  prisoner.” 

Sad  and  forlorn  as  is  his  state,  and  ruined  as  is  his  life,  he  still  is 
a  man,  and  examines  himself,  if  perchance,  he  can  find  himself, 
through  the  heap  of  degradation  that  is  upon  him  ;  and  thus  he  con¬ 
templates  : — 

“Somehow  I  came  into  the  world  ;  I  am  not  certainly  responsible  for 
that.  As  I  grew  up,  I  found  myself  possessed  of  a  peculiar  tempera¬ 
ment,  and  with  tendencies  in  me,  that  I  did  not  command  into  exist¬ 
ence,  and  that  I  cannot  now  prevent. 

“I  need  some  kind  of  excitement.  When  a  boy,  my  lessons  at 
school,  under  the  high-pressure  school  system,  enervated  my  youthful 
vigor,  and  my  brain  demanded  exhilaration.  As  I  grew  up  I 
sought  society,  and  had  to  meet  the  demands  of  society.  Unwillingly 
and  unconsciously  I  became  a  drunkard.  I  discovered  that  I  was 
too  weak  to  be  a  man ;  my  family  met  me  with  reproaches,  my  min¬ 
ister  and  his  people  pitied  me,  and  reckoned  me  among  sinners.  I 
lost  my  occupation,  because  my  weakness,  instead  of  being  in  the 
direction  of  avarice,  acquisitiveness,  pride,  and  worldly  power,  was 
in  the  direction  of  strong  drink.  The  law  seized  me  as  a  vagabond, 
treated  me  with  contempt,  and  put  its  iron  heel  upon  my  feeble  man¬ 
hood,  although  it  authorized  men  to  put  the  bottle  to  my  lips,  and 
took  a  premium  from  them  for  doing  it,  and  here  I  am  struggling 
against  my  infirmity,  with  no  heip  from  without. 

“  The  comedy  and  tragedy  of  the  stage  make  me  their  subject  before 
the  motley  crowds  who  are  attracted  to  the  theatre.  I  find  myself 
caricatured  by  temperance  lecturers,  and  all  my  sorrows  of  spirit  and 
wounds  of  heart  turned  into  ribald  song.  I  see  myself  pictured  in 
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stereoscopic  views,  and  laughed  at  by  Christian  congregations  and 
Sunday-schools,  while  mercenary  adventurers  are  making  money  by 
exhibitions  of  my  distresses  and  poverty. 

“How  to  defend  myself  against  such  an  array  of  domestic,  social, 
civil,  religious,  and  legal  antagonisms,  I  know  not.  I  am  in  a  very 
small  minority — only  one  in  an  hundred.  If  ninety-nine  people  can 
drink  without  excess,  or  abstain  altogether,  and  I  am  the  one  only 
lost  sheep,  why  am  I  pursued  with  such  hate  ?  Ho  good  shepherd 
comes  after  me,  and  takes  me  out  of  the  ditch,  and  carries  me  back. 
I  am  told  very  solemnly,  to  be  sober,  and  respectable,  and  good,  and 
then  sober,  respectable  and  good  people  will  welcome  me  ;  but  I  am 
not  so  ;  I  am  a  victim,  in  the  hands  of  a  giant.  My  will  is  paralyzed, 
my  motives  are  blunted,  my  mind  is  confused.  I  want  somebody  to 
help  me  throttle  the  giant  that  grasps  me  and  let  my  manhood  out  of 
prison,  that  I  may  cultivate  its  virtues,  and  be  myself. 

“Society  tells  me  to  break  the  bands,  and  it  will  recognize  and  help  me. 
I  answer,  How  am  I  to  lift  from  my  broken  back  the  burden  of 
odium  that  is  upon  me  ?  With  every  one  of  the  social  forces  organ¬ 
ized  against  my  feeble  will,  how  am  I  to  resist  and  overcome  ?  As 
things  now  are,  my  only  position  is  that  of  a  helpless  self-defense. 

“  I  turn  to  history,  if  perchance,  I  may  find  something  to  extenuate 
my  misfortune,  and  what  do  I  find  ? 

“  That  the  manufacture  of  wine  was  among  the  earliest  discoveries 
of  the  world ;  God  gave  the  earth  and  its  fruit.  Man  toiled,  gathered, 
and  manufactured  alcoholic  drinks  ;  and  generation  after  generation 
of  men  have  consumed  them.  That  among  the  worshipers  of  Odin, 
as  they  revelled  in  the  courts  of  Y alhalla,  drunkenness  was  regarded 
as  honorable,  and  the  man  who  could  take  the  largest  draught  was 
looked  upon  with  respect  and  admiration.  That  the  alchymists  of 
Arabia  and  the  physicians  of  Greece  produced  not  only  vinous  and 
brewed  liquors,  but  brandy  was  used  as  a  beverage,  and  incorporated 
with  their  Materia  Medica,  to  be  dispensed  in  various  disorders  of  the 
human  constitution.  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  Island  of  Java  and 
of  the  Continent  of  Hindostan,  drink  their  native  intoxicating 
arrack,  made  from  rice,  the  most  simple  and  wrholesome  product  of 
the  earth.  That  the  untutored  natives  of  the  interior  of  Africa  are 
competent  to  brew  from  the  products  of  their  soil  an  intoxicating 
beverage,  which  they  use  for  aliment,  and  abuse  for  purposes  of  ine¬ 
briety.  That  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  alcoholic  beverages  are 
used  by  the  people  under  the  sanction  of  both  custom  and  law. 
That  in  this  country,  and  in  all  sections  of  it,  among  people  of  all 
professions  and  religions,  of  every  occupation  and  employment,  the 
use  of  alcoholic  beverages  is  sanctioned  by  public  sentiment,  and 
authorized  by  legal  enactments. 
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“  That  even  in  exceptional  instances,  where  their  sale  has  been  pro¬ 
hibited  by  legislative  edict,  the  people  do  procure  and  use  them,  in 
violation  of  law,  and  of  the  restraints  of  Christianity.  Seeing,  then, 
that  every  climate  has  its  fruits  that  are  convertible  into  alcohol,  and 
every  nation  its  people  who  use  it,  and  that  it  has  been  so  from  the 
earliest  history,  till  this  day,  I  learn  that  there  is  an  instinct  in  hu¬ 
manity  which  demands  excitants,  and  that  I  am  only  one  among 
many  millions  whose  blood  has  been  vitiated,  and  whose  nervous 
systems  have  been  damaged  through  long  lines  of  a  corrupted  ances 
try,  whose  customs  have  been  incorporated  into  the  literature  of  the 
schools,  and  form  the  basis  of  the  social  structure  of  which  I  am  of 
necessity  a  part. 

“  If  I  seek  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  for  other  stimulants  and 
narcotics,  and  count  the  people  who  use  them,  I  find  additional 
testimony  to  confirm  me  in  the  belief,  that  the  demands  of  the 
human  constitution,  for  artificial  support  or  excitement,  from  other 
sources,  are  as  intuitive  as  for  the  same  kind  of  excitement  from 
alcoholic  liquors. 

“  If  I  go  to  Peru  and  Bolivia,  I  find  the  coca  plant,  an  indigenous 
production  of  the  mountains,  and  the  source  of  large  revenue  to  the 
government,  the  dried  leaves  of  which  possess  the  charms  of  an  opi¬ 
ate  in  small  quantities,  and  produce  the  most  positive  intoxication, 
when  taken  more  freely  ;  and  yet  it  is  said  that  ten  millions  of  people 
habitually  indulge  in  the  use  of  coca  leaves. 

“  In  the  East  Indies,  I  find  Haschesch,  which  is  known  in  those 
countries  as  the  “  increaser  of  pleasure,  the  exciter  of  desires,  the 
causer  of  a  reeling  gait,  and  the  laughter  mover,”  as  an  intoxicant 
to  which  three  hundred  millions  of  people  yield  themselves. 

“  In  Turkey,  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  Egypt  and  other  parts  of  the  globe, 
the  little  poppy  plant  is  indigenous,  and  the  opium  gathered  from 
it,  is  used  by  the  natives,  and  sent  abroad  to  other  lands  for  con¬ 
sumption  by  other  people,  on  account  of  its  exhilarating  effects,  until 
four  hundred  millions  of  the  world’s  inhabitants  are  to-day  victims 
of  its  use. 

“  In  lands  both  civilized  and  savage  ;  wherever  there  are  commu¬ 
nities  of  men,  there  is  the  instinct  which  points  them  to  some  indige¬ 
nous  product  of  the  soil  on  which  they  live,  and  the  skill  which 
teaches  them  to  develoj)  from  these  natural  products,  intoxicating 
qualities  which  they  appropriate  to  their  own  gratification.  Surely 
in  view  of  these  tremendous  facts,  I  majr  claim  some  palliation  for 
my  offenses,  and  plead  with  Society  to  bear  with  my  infh'mity,  and 
aid  whatever  efforts  science  is  making  to  reach  my  case,  rather  than 
reproach  and  condemn  me. 
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HYPODERMIC  USE  OF  OPIUM. 

For  the  information  of  the  unprofessional  reader,  it  is  stated  that  the 
word  “  hypodermic  ”  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  which  signify 
under  and  skin ,  and  that  the  hypodermic  method  of  using  opium  is 
to  insert  a  solution  of  any  of  the  salts  of  this  drug  beneath  the  skin, 
by  means  of  a  delicate  little  instrument,  which  is  made  on  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  a  common  syringe,  and  is  known  as  a  hypodermic  injector. 
When  the  drug  is  thus  introduced  at  or  near  the  point  of  suffering, 
the  relief  is  almost  instantaneous,  and  hence  the  growing  popularity 
of  this  method  of  administration. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1868,  a  physician  from  a  distant  section  of 
the  country  was  admitted  to  the  Sanitarium,  who  made  substantially 
the  following  statement  : — 

“  Two  years  ago  I  was  suffering  with  a  violent  attack  of  neuralgia  ; 
I  could  neither  sleep,  nor  obtain  any  comfort  from  the  use  of  opium  or 
other  narcotics  by  the  mouth,  and  a  medical  friend  prescribed  one- 
eighth  of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  morphia,  to  be  administered  by  the 
hypodermic  injector,  near  to  the  seat  of  pain.  In  a  very  few  minutes 
after  its  insertion,  I  experienced  a  relief  which  I  shall  never  forget. 
The  pain  not  only  left  me,  but  I  was  in  a  state  of  repose  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  that  is  indescribable  ;  and  from  that  day,  and  those  charming 
sensations,  I  date  my  present  bondage  to  a  habit,  which  has  nearly 
ruined  my  health,  prostrated  my  business,  and  blasted  my  hopes  for 
the  future.” 

He  was  a  gentleman  of  good  position  at  home,  having  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  community  where  he  practised  his  profession,  but 
was  now  prostrated  and  feeble  ;  his  mind  peculiarly  sensitive,  and  his 
moral  nature  writhing  with  the  pangs  of  self-reproach  and  mortifica¬ 
tion  for  having  yielded  to  the  fascination  of  a  drug,  with  the  history 
and  effects  of  which  he  was  familiar.  For  seven  hundred  and  thirty 
consecutive  days,  according  to  his  best  calculations,  he  had  taken  an 
average  of  five  grains  of  the  drug  per  day.  The  aggregate  amount 
consumed,  was  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  grains,  say, 
sixty  ounces  :  and  the  number  of  punctures  made  by  the  instrument 
in  different  parts  of  his  body,  was  two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
ninety.  A  remarkable  fact  in  this  connection  is,  that  he  was  not  con¬ 
tented  with  a  mere  insertion  of  the  point  of  the  instrument  beneath 
the  skin,  but  thrust  it  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  into  the  flesh 

The  reader  will  better  understand  the  amount  consumed,  if  the  es¬ 
timate  is  based  upon  the  ordinary  dose  of  morphia,  which  is  one- 
eighth  of  a  grain.  He  thus  took  forty  officinal  doses  in  one  day,  and 
the  whole  number  of  doses  during  the  continuance  of  the  habit  was 
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twenty-nine  thousand  two  hundred.  The  morphia,  measured  by  its 
equivalent  quantity  of  laudanum,  would  equal  about  one  thousand 
drops  daily,  or  a  little  more  than  four  tablespoon sful. 

Our  experience  in  the  treatment  of  opium  cases  has  satisfied  us  that 
it  is  not  wise  or  humane  to  deprive  the  victims  of  this  habit  of  their 
daily  allowance  at  once,  as  is  sometimes  recommended  ;  and  it  was  de¬ 
termined  to  permit  the  patient  the  indulgence  of  his  own  choice  in  its 
use  for  a  day  or  two.  He  was  in  a  strange  place,  entirely  among 
strangers,  and  exceedingly  nervous  and  apprehensive.  The  past  re¬ 
buked  him.  The  future  frowned  upon  him.  The  present  was  only  a 
moment,  a  flitting  moment,  of  shadows  and  doubts.  He  was  invited  to 
a  room,  with  every  needed  comfort,  but  his  ouly  comfort,  after  all,  was 
his  bottle  of  morphia  and  little  injector.  With  childish  joy  he 
clung  to  them ;  with  the  utmost  care  he  watched  and  protected  them. 

At  the  proper  time  I  went  to  his  room,  saw  him  prepare  the 
drug,  polish  his  instrument,  fill  the  cylinder,  each  and  every 
movement  being  made  with  the  utmost  care,  delicacy  and  precision. 
When  the  arrangements  were  all  completed,  he  laid  the  instrument 
down  beside  him,  and  then  pinching  the  flesh  upon  his  thigh  with  the 
thumb  and  index  huger  of  his  left  hand,  gently  lifted  the  injector  from 
its  place,  and  with  one  forcible  effort,  thrust  it  in  up  to  the  hilt ;  and  im¬ 
mediately  a  smile  seemed  to  struggle  beneath  his  pallid  features,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  half  accomplished  his  purpose.  The  exposed  part  of  the  in¬ 
strument  was  now  carefully  supported  for  a  moment,  and  then  fixing 
his  thumb  in  the  ring  of  the  piston-rod,  he  slowly  injected  the  con 
tents. 

Upon  withdrawing  the  instrument,  and  examining  it  critically,  a 
few  remaining  drops  were  seen  in  the  cylinder,  and  immediately,  he 
returned  the  injector,  hilt  deep,  into  the  same  orifice,  and  bore  down 
upon  the  piston,  till  he  had  saved  the  last  minim ,  and  was  satisfied. 
A  few  moments  more,  and  the  comfort  came  ;  the  tremulous  hand  was 
steady,  the  feeble  voice  was  strengthened,  the  irritable  temper  was 
soothed,  and  he  was  able  to  read  and  enjoy  conversation. 

Having  learned  his  habits,  and  studied  his  temperament,  and  finding 
him  in  a  few  days  domesticated,  it  was  proposed  to  him  that  as  the 
danger  of  abscesses,  from  the  irritation  caused  by  the  punctures,  was 
considerable,  he  had  better  abandon  his  accustomed  mode  of  admin¬ 
istering  the  drug,  and  gradually  reduce  the  quantity  by  the  mouth. 
He  consented,  and  the  change  was  made.  In  a  few  days,  however,  he 
reported  himself,  as  utterly  unable  to  comply  with  the  prescription — 
saying,  that  there  was  a  fascination  about  the  mechanical  process , 
that  he  could  not  withstand.  He  was  permitted  to  return  to  the 
hypodermic  plan,  and  continued  it  as  long  as  the  habit  lasted. 
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The  reduction  of  the  daily  allowance  was  commenced,  and  continued 
by  minims  during  the  period  that  he  was  undergoing  treatment. 
Though  he  suffered  from  two  large  abscesses,  which  caused  delay  in 
the  result,  in  about  five  weeks  he  was  entirely  delivered  from  his 
captivity,  improved  in  strength,  gained  in  weight,  recovered  his 
wonted  cheerfulness  and  activity,  and  returned  to  his  home  and  his 
profession,  which  he  is  now  pursuing. 

There  are  points  of  interest  in  this  case,  aside  from  the  mere  fact  of 
the  habit.  That  a  person  pursuing  an  active  life,  and  especially  a  pro¬ 
fession  that  requires  constant  out-door  exercise,  should  subject  himself 
to  the  inconvenience  and  exposure  incident  to  this  method  of  use,  at  any 
place  away  from  his  own  home,  whether  by  the  roadside  during  the 
fatigue  of  travel  by  carriage  or  horseback,  at  the  house  of  a  patient, 
a  hotel,  or  any  where,  is  a  most  unusual  fact ;  because  with  a  box  of 
pills  in  his  pocket  he  could  at  any  time  and  any  where,  have  taken 
one  or  more  with  no  inconvenience  to  himself  or  others.  But  to  be 
obliged  to  carry  his  injector,  and  always  of  course  to  expose  some 
part  of  his  person  to  make  the  puncture,  and  consume  considerable 
time  in  the  administration,  indicates  a  fascination  which  is  worthy  of 
record,  as  an  evidence  of  the  intensity  of  an  unnatural  passion,  such 
as  is  seldom  witnessed. 

That  he  should  continue  this  method  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  repeatedly  suffered  with  painful  and  lingering  sores,  and  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  most  loathsome  secretions  from  them,  is  a  manifestation 
of  most  terrific  bondage. 

Two  years  in  a  dream !  during  which,  muscles  wasted,  strength 
vanished,  social  pleasures  and  domestic  joys  had  no  attractions.  Two 
years,  during  which  aid  from  the  kindest  and  most  skillful  professional 
friends  was  unavailing,  entreaties  of  family,  and  convictions  of  duty 
made  no  lasting  impression.  The  will  was  captivated,  the  passions 
let  loose,  and  the  dreamy  captive  himself  was  subject  only  to  the 
thing  that  conquered  his  pain,  and  was  able  at  the  same  time  to 
conquer  his  manhood. 

His  only  resource  was  to  give  himself  away  to  others  who  should 
think  for  him,  act  for  him,  suffer  and  sympathize  with  him.  Confi¬ 
dence  in  another’s  will,  hope  in  another’s  judgment,  threw  him  off 
from  himself,  and  then  he  took  the  first  step  towards  liberty.  Tonic 
medicines,  wholesome  diet,  vapor  baths,  new  scenes,  new  acquaint¬ 
ances,  all  contributed  to  his  cheerfulness  and  hope,  and  with  new  hope, 
his  will,  power  and  self-control  began  to  return.  As  they  were  used, 
they  become  more  fit  for  use,  and  the  bondman  grew  almost  imper¬ 
ceptibly  into  liberty  again,  remembering  the  torments  of  his  struggling 
spirit,  and  the  pain  of  his  throbbing  nerves,  as  warnings  not  to 
re-enter  upon  the  forbidden  path. 
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MEDITATIONS  OF  A  IlECLUSE. 


When  an  individual  has  suffered  himself  to  fall  into  a  current,  of 
which  the  passions  are  the  impelling  power,  while  the  will  is  either 
quiescent,  or  not  controlled  by  reflection,  he  eventually  loses  the 
ability  to  regard  his  downward  course  in  the  light  in  which  it  would 
have  presented  itself  to  him,  had  he  foreseen  it  in  detail,  and  calmly 
contemplated  the  worst  stages  of  the  flood  into  which  he  was  about 
to  plunge. 

He  is  really  most  accountable  for  taking  the  first  step  towards  the 
brink.  The  appearance  of  the  tide  is  not  altogether  forbidding  at  the 
outset,  but,  gliding  smoothly  at  first,  seems  to  lead  through  pleasures 
for  a  season,  which  lose  none  of  their  charms,  even  when  he  has  suffi¬ 
cient  foresight  to  behold  the  fearful  terminus.  Prospective  calamities, 
especially  if  very  distant,  or  supposed  to  be  distant,  part  with  much 
of  their  fear-inspiring  character,  when  the  road  to  them  passes 
scenes,  whose  attractions  engage  the  attention  and  screen  the  terrible 
abyss  beyond. 

If  we  then  admit,  that  these  transient  hours  of  gratification  may 
beguile  the  healthy  mind,  while  it  has  yet  only  a  foretaste  of  enjoy¬ 
ment,  how  much  greater  must  be  their  influence  when  acting  upon 
an  intellect,  from  which  the  friction  of  a  wearing,  exhausting  life, 
has  wasted  the  power  of  resistance  it  once  possessed,  though 
the  joys  which  tempt  have  lost  their  original  lustre,  and  good 
thoughts  are  cherished  less  frequently. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  continual  recurrence  of  misfortunes 
and  disappointments  would  lead  a  person  to  retrace  his  steps,  lest  a 
yet  worse  condition  should  come  upon  him ;  but  he  learns  to  endure 
the  thorns,  for  the  sake  of  occasional  delights  which  mitigate  their 
sting,  and  to  content  himself  with  a  lessened  relish  for  pleasures  on 
which  he  still  sets  a  certain  value,  rather  than  return  to  those  which 
he  no  longer  appreciates.  If  he  deny  himself  that  for  which  his 
habits  have  fitted  him,  he  must  give  up  for  a  time  all  thought  of 
happiness,  until  he  is  again  capable  of  reaching  that  point  where  he 
recovers  a  clear  perception  of  true  happiness.  It  would  be  wise, 
therefore,  not  to  urge  upon  such  persons  the  beauty  of  virtues,  which 
none  but  the  purest  minds  can  value,  but  rather  to  awaken  at  first, 
such  motives  and  reasons,  as  will  prove  the  most  powerful  incentives 
to  action  for  the  time  being,  until  the  faculties  are  sufficiently  purified 
to  cherish  those  of  a  higher  order.  For,  surely  there  is  no  one  so  base, 
that  he  has  not  left  within  him  a  spark,  which,  if  kindled  by  the 
breath  of  kindness,  may  light  him  again  to  the  almost  forgotten 
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paths  of  virtue.  It  is  not  necessary,  nor  is  it  practicable,  to  drive 
him  back  to  duty.  Men  will  not  be  driven,  even  to  Paradise.  Show 
the  erring  one  why  he  should  return  to  a  respectable  life.  Submit  to 
him  reasons  within  his  own  sphere  of  understanding ,  why  he  in 
particular  should  reform,  remembering  that  you  are  addressing  one 
who  cannot  comprehend  arguments  that  may  appear  perfect  models 
of  logic  to  unimpaired  intellects,  but  who  needs  the  simple  touch  of 
sympathy  and  the  little  leading  words  that  speak  of  his  own  interest 
and  present  comfort.  Sow  the  seed  which  the  soil  demands,  and  let 
it  be  cultivated  in  a  suitable  manner,  without  forcing  or  burdening, 
and  it  will  produce,  not  an  hundred-fold,  nor  yet  sixty-fold  at  once, 
but,  perhaps  in  time  results  will  be  gained  which  at  first  seemed 
impossible.  When  such  an  one  does  not  yield  to  one  or  two  per¬ 
suasive  efforts,  it  is  customary  to  give  him  over  as  incurable,  or 
to  apply  other  remedies  than  kindly  expostulation. 

Let  us,  however,  make  such  use  of  the  good  which  remains  that 
more  good  will  be  added.  Strike  some  tender  chord,  appeal  to  some 
generous  trait  which  still  exists,  encourage  conversation  on  proper 
subjects  which  still  interest,  and  avoid  those  which  are  either  improper 
in  themselves,  or  unimpressive  under  the  circumstances. 

Persons  may  be  reached  through  their  affections,  or  their  interests, 
or  their  apprehension  of  further  misfortune,  or  their  ambition,  all  of 
which  modes  are  justifiable,  because  they  insure  the  attainment  of  a 
good  end,  without  being  evil  in  themselves. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  victim  of  a  vicious  habit  is  not  totally 
ignorant  of  himself.  lie  knows  generally  what  is  right,  but  still 
needs  strength  in  himself,  or  guidance  from  another,  that  he  may 
pursue  the  right  successively.  The  sayings  that  are  in  the  mouth  of 
every  moralist  are  as  familiar  to  him  as  his  draughts  of  poison,  but 
if  you  would  inspire  him  with  courage,  piece  together  those  symptoms 
of  his  disorder,  whose  presence  he  himself  admits,  instead  of  imagin¬ 
ing  that  his  state  of  mind  is  such  as  you  would  suppose  it  ought  to 
be,  from  what  you  know  of  his  habits.  Lord  Bacon  says,  “  When  the 
judgment  of  a  man  is  depraved  and  corrupted,  he  will  perpetually 
despise  and  render  insignificant  all  the  instruction  and  persuasion, 
that  does  not  begin  with  a  detection  and  representation  of  the  bad 
complexion,  or  ill  habit,  of  his  mind.” 

And  Solomon  says,  “  A  fool  will  never  receive  the  word  of  wisdom, 
till  you  speak  the  very  things  he  has  in  his  heart.”  You  must  not 
ascribe  to  him  personally  opinions  which  the  wayward  as  a  class  are 
popularly  supposed  to  entertain,  and  endeavor  laboriously  to  confute 
arguments  which  he  as  an  individual  never  advanced,  because,  by  so 
doing,  you  do  not  deal  with  “  the  things  which  he  has  in  his  heart.” 
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Encourage  him  to  state  his  oicn  convictions ,  even  if  he  he  gifted 
in  the  direction  of  false  logic,  and  will  attempt  to  justify  his  vice  by 
sophistry.  You  will  certainly  not  allow  his  plausible  representa¬ 
tions  to  turn  you  from  your  purpose,  or  infect  your  own  mind  with 
distorted  views  of  his  position.  Some  are  afraid  to  converse  with 
the  impure,  lest  they  themselves  imbibe  dangerous  notions,  or  become 
weakened  in  their  judgment,  and  hence,  we  see  that  it  is  not 
every  one  who  is  competent  to  give  counsel  of  the  right  kind,  or 
vindicate  it  in  the  proper  manner.  But  he  whose  own  integrity  has 
been  tested,  whose  reasoning  is  clear,  and  faith  strong,  need  fear 
neither  contamination  nor  defeat. 

The  sagacious  Bacon  again  urges,  “  Let  not  any  one  be  afraid  of 
pollution  and  taint,  for  the  sun,  though  it  enter  the  most  loathsome 
places,  is  not  defiled  thereby ;  nor  again  let  any  one  suspect  it  is 
tempting  of  God,  for  we  are  assured  in  Scripture  that,  ‘  He  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  keep  us  unspotted.’  ”  By  thus  forming  our  plans  on  models 
that  possess  originality,  and  stand  of  their  own  strength,  we  gain  the 
precedence  of  the  dabbler  in  ethics,  who  follows  the  dogmatic,  un¬ 
thinking  empiric,  who  administers  morality,  as  one  would  apply  a 
rod  of  correction  ;  and  if  the  human  sufferer  writhes  under  the  lash, 
it  is  attributed  to  incorrigibility  and  stubbornness. 

If  the  philanthropist  who  seeks  to  wean  an  infatuated  being  from 
the  use  of  stimulants  and  narcotics,  takes  the  high  grounds  upon 
which  lie  bases  his  own  conduct,  and  endeavors  to  teach  his  patient 
that  he  should  abstain  from  those  dangerous  drugs,  because  it  is 
right,  because  it  is  noble,  or  glorious  to  avoid  them,  or  if  he  content 
himself  with  uttering  such  common-place  sayings  as,  “  You  injure 
your  reputation,  your  business,  your  family,  yourself,”  which  any  but 
an  idiot  knows,  he  may  succeed  in  some  cases,  but  will  fail  in  most. 
Such  considerations  may  deter  a  sober  man  from  indulgence,  and 
reveal  to  him  the  folly  of  those  who  resort  to  excitants ;  but  most 
likely  the  poor  victim  of  vice  has  become  callous  respecting  these 
very  precepts,  and,  from  their  constant  repetition  or  their  uniform 
recognition  by  the  most  ordinary  moralizers  (for  Truth  is  known 
only  to  the  few),  he  closes  his  ears  against  them,  still  longing  for 
new  views  which  will  apply  to  his  own  individual  case  and  meet 
his  own  apprehension  of  need. 

He  may  be  warned  that  he  will  be  no  longer  loved  or  respected, 
unless  he  changes  his  mode  of  life,  and  such  admonition  may  fail, 
from  the  fact  that  he  has  long  ago  laid  aside  every  hope  of  winning 
regard,  and  learned  to  care  little  whether  he  have  friends  or  not,  as 
many  self-contained,  temperate  men  have  done,  from  very  different 
motives. 
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IS  ALCOHOL  FOOD? 

This  is  an  important  question.  Reformers,  who  are  endeavoring 
to  convince  the  world  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  alcoholic 
beverages  will  be  discarded  by  legislative  enactments,  because  alco¬ 
hol  is  a  poison,  will  do  well  to  inquire  into  the  history  and  qualities 
of  the  thing  which  they  proscribe. 

That  the  excessive  or  imprudent  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  is  a  great 
damage  to  society,  no  one  doubts;  but  we  submit,  that  in  dealing 
with  this  subject,  it  is  safer,  because  wiser,  to  deal  with  it  on  the  basis 
of  historical  and  scientific  truth.  The  use  of  alcoholic  beverages 
dates  as  far  back,  at  least,  as  the  Deluge,  and  from  that  time  till 
now,  they  have  formed  a  part  of  the  aliment  of  men.  They  have 
been  used  to  excess  by  many  in  all  ages,  and  hence,  instructions  as 
to  their  use  have  marked  the  teachings  of  the  wise  and  good  of  every 
generation.  In  this  day,  however,  it  is  denied  by  honest  and  honor¬ 
able  men,  that  alcohol  possesses  any  nutrient  qualities,  and  we  propose 
to  give  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  wisest  scholars,  and  closest 
observers  of  the  times,  who  believe  that  alcohol  is  food.  The  reader 
may  compare  these  views  with  the  teachings  of  those  who  dis¬ 
credit  them,  and  judge  for  himself. 

In  the  appendix  to  the  “  Report  on  the  subject  of  a  License  Law 
by  a  Joint  Special  Committee  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,” 
etc.  etc.,  published  in  1867,  there  is  a  mass  of  valuable  information 
on  this  subject,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts:— 

Testimony  by  Prof.  Louis  Agassiz: — 

Q.  How  extensive,  and  how  constant,  is  the  use  of  wine,  as  a 
beverage,  among  the  people  of  Switzerland  ? 

A.  It  is  the  usual  beverage.  It  is  a  part  of  the  alimentation  of 
the  country.  It  is  so  completely  a  part  of  the  alimentation  of  the 
people,  that  anybody  who  is  not  able  to  supply  himself  with  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  pauper,  and  deserves  to  be  supplied  with  it.  Wine  is 
given  as  one  of  the  charities  extended  to  the  poor  of  the  country, 
and  the  pauper  who  comes  destitute  to  the  clergyman’s  door  receives 
meat  and  wine. 

Q.  Then  it  is  as  much  used  as  any  beverage  is  used  in  any 
country,  and  also  as  the  food  of  the  people  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  observations  did  you  make,  as  a  European,  born,  bred 
and  educated  in  Europe,  of  the  moral  and  physical  effect,  if  any,  pro¬ 
duced  upon  the  people  by  this  alimentative  use  of  wine  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  of  a  more  cheerful  population,  nor  of  a  more 
temperate  and  steady  class  of  people,  than  are  the  peasantry  and  the 
citizens  generally  of  Switzerland.  I  believe  that  the  use  of  the 
natural  product  of  the  grape,  without  the  addition  of  alcohol,  which 
is  entirely  unknown  in  wine-making  countries,  is  one  of  the  con- 
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ditions  which  secures  that  cheerful  disposition  of  the  people,  which 
is  the  characteristic  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  warmer  part  of  Europe. 

Q.  Have  your  observations  extended  to  the  neighboring  countries? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  spent  eleven  years  as  a  student  in  German  uni¬ 
versities  and  in  France,  and  have  had  opportunities  to  become 
•familiar  with  the  mode  of  living,  the  diet  and  the  habits  of  the  peo¬ 
ple;  and  I  believe  that  there  is  an  acknowledged  difference,  which  is  a 
characterizing  feature  of  those  parts  of  Germany  where  the  use  of  beer 
-S  common,  as  compared  with  the  population  of  those  parts  of  the  same 
country  where  the  use  of  wine  is  common,  and  as  contrasted  with 
those  parts  of  Europe  where  the  use  of  distilled  liquors  takes  the 
place  of  the  ordinary  use  of  wine.  The  peasant  of  Bavaria  lives  upon 
beer  and  bread  and  a  small  quantity  of  meat;  but  the  principal 
food  of  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  Germany  is  beer  and  bread.  The 
effect  of  such  a  diet  is,  perhaps,  a  greater  disposition  to  dullness  than 
is  observed  in  those  countries  where  wine  is  a  part  of  the  alimentation. 
When  I  speak  of  wine  as  part  of  the  alimentation,  I  wish  to  be 
understood  that  it  is  actually  so.  There  are  portions  of  France,  and 
some  parts  of  Switzerland  where  bread  and  wine  constitute  the  food 
of  the  people.  In  the  liquor-drinking  parts  of  Europe  we  find  in¬ 
temperance,  but  intemperance  is  unknown  in  the  wine-growing 
countries.  It  was  when  I  went  to  England,  for  the  first  time  in  1834, 
that  I  learned  what  drunkenness  was.  In  England  and  in  Northern 
Europe  intemperance  is  at  home,  but  is  unknown  in  other  parts  of 
Europe  where  the  grape  is  grown.  I  hail  with  joy — for  I  am  a  tem¬ 
perance  man  and  a  friend  of  temperance — I  hail  with  joy  the  efforts 
that  are  being  made  to  raise  wine  in  this  country,  and  I  wish  them 
all  success.  I  believe  that  when  you  can  have  everywhere  cheap, 
pure,  unadulterated  wine,  that  you  will  no  longer  have  need  of  either 
prohibitory  or  license  laws. 

Q.  If  I  understand  you  correctly,  the  use  of  such  wines  does  not 
engender  any  morbid  appetite,  resulting  in  drunkenness  ? 

A.  I  have  never  seen  any  morbid  appetite  engendered  from  the 
use  of  pure  wine,  any  more  than  the  using  of  other  food  engenders  a 
morbid  appetite  for  more  food,  or  for  food  that  is  injurious. 

Testimony  of  Hr.  H.  Edward  Clarke,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica 
in  Harvard  College: — 

Q.  Ho  you  think  that  the  wine,  as  used  by  the  inhabitants  of 
some  parts  of  Europe  with  their  meals,  and  as  a  part  of  their  daily 
food,  does,  when  thus  taken  and  in  that  combination,  produce  the 
effect  of  food  ? 

A.  That  question  could  be  answered  only  by  knowing  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  individual  thus  using  the  wines.  They  may  and  often 
do  act  the  part  of  food  in  the  system,  or  they  may  not  act  the  part  of 
food,  depending  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  They  replace 
food  under  certain  circumstances. 

Q.  You  have  read,  I  suppose,  of  Cornaro,  the  Italian  nobleman, 
who  lived  for  over  fifty  years,  upon  twelve  ounces  of  bread  and  four¬ 
teen  ounces  of  wine,  per  day.  In  that  case,  did  the  wine  sustain  ali¬ 
mentation  ? 

A.  Undoubtedly  it  did ;  and  since  then,  other  experiments  have 
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demonstrated,  that  without  a  sufficient  amount  of  food,  the  system 
may  be  sustained  longer  if  wines  are  taken,  than  if  they  are  not 
taken. 

******* 

Q.  Do  you  find,  in  scientific  research,  any  general  tendency, 
throughout  history  and  throughout  the  different  regions  of  the  globe, 
where  mankind  has  been  distributed,  to  the  use  of  narcotic  stimu¬ 
lants  ? 

A.  I  think  there  is.  There  is  a  class  of  agents  which  tend  to 
check  or  to  retard  the  disintegration  of  tissue.  In  the  process  of 
life,  there  is  going  on  all  the  time,  a  construction,  or  a  building  up  of 
the  system,  and  a  destruction  or  a  wearing  away,  which  is  continued 
every  moment  of  life ;  and  certain  agents  tend  to  retard  one  or  the 
other  of  these  processes,  or  to  increase  one  or  the  other.  We  find, 
all  through  the  world,  tea,  tobacco,  fermented  liquors,  or  alcoholic 
beverages,  distributed  wherever  the  human  race  are  to  be  found,  and 
they  seem  to  afford  the  opportunity  of  checking  a  too  rapid  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  tissues,  just  as  other  means  are  employed  to  increase  the 
construction,  and  so  keep  the  balance  right  and  the  individual  in 
health.  Alcoholic  beverages,  including  all  under  that  name,  come 
in  that  general  class. 

Q.  Can  you,  or  can  you  not,  in  all  cases,  substitute  what  is  pro¬ 
perly  called  food,  and  thus  get  along  without  these  stimulants  ? 

A.  You  cannot ;  the  process  sometimes  will  not  go  on  without 
something  to  aid  it ;  or  it  will  go  on  imperfectly,  if  at  all. 

Q.  In  the  work  of  alimentation,  then,  nature  has  to  provide,  both 
for  the  construction  of  tissue,  and  also,  under  certain  circumstances, 
prevent  the  too  rapid  destruction  of  the  tissues  ? 

A.  Undoubtedly ;  and  means  are  to  be  found  by  which  those  pro¬ 
cesses  can  be  modified  in  either  direction. 

Testimony  of  E.  Haskett  Derby,  Esq.: — 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  occasion  to  observe  the  habits  of  the  people 
of  European  countries — in  vine-growing  and  wine-drinking  regions — 
in  respect  to  temperance  or  intemperance  ?  If  so,  I  wish  you  would 
be  kind  enough  to  state  what  you  have  observed,  and  the  results  at 
which  you  have  arrived,  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  in  your  own  way. 

A.  My  first  visit  to  Europe  was  in  1843.  On  that  occasion  I 
landed  in  England,  and  after  remaining  for  a  short  time  in  London, 
crossed  to  Paris.  We  landed  at  Dieppe  in  the  morning,  and,  in 
company  with  a  friend,  took  our  breakfast.  The  first  sight  that 
greeted  my  eyes  was  a  party  of  French  people — a  gentleman,  his 
wife  and  children,  some  lads  of  twelve  or  fifteen,  and  some  young 
ladies — taking  their  breakfast.  We  called  for  coffee,  rolls,  and  but¬ 
ter.  The  French  family  were  breakfasting  on  claret  and  bread  and 
butter,  using  claret  instead  of  coffee.  The  French  drink  claret  as 
we  drink  coffee,  and  I  observed  that  they  were  as  healthy  in  appear¬ 
ance  as  other  people.  That  was  the  first  intimation  I  had  of  French 
custom  and  French  manners.  This  custom  was  something  new  to 
me,  and  attracted  my  attention;  but  I  afterwards  found,  in  traveling 
through  France,  that  the  claret  was  there  used  as  we  use  water. 

Q.  Give  your  observation  of  the  apparent  effect,  if  any,  of  this 
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habit  of  drinking  wine,  as  a  beverage,  upon  the  morality  of  the 
people  ? 

A.  During  both  of  my  visits  to  Europe — and  I  passed  into  Italy 
on  my  second  visit — I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  single  ease  of 
intoxication.  I  certainly  saw  more  intoxication  in  one  month  after 
my  return  than  I  did  during  the  six  months  of  my  absence  in  Europe. 

Q.  After  your  return  to  Boston  ? 

A.  After  my  return  to  Boston. 

Q.  How  extensively  did  this  habit  prevail  among  the  people  of 
common  means  and  simple  manners — the  habit  of  using  wine  as  a 
daily  beverage,  and  with  their  food  ? 

A.  In  passing  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  I  noticed  little  shops 
where  the  wine  was  sold.  I  found  that  it  was  the  common  beverage 
of  the  people,  and  that  it  could  be  obtained  at  a  cost  of  three  or  four 
cents  per  tumbler-full. 

Q.  Did  you  go  into  Italy  ? 

A.  I  went  to  Italy,  and  observed  the  same  thing  there.  In  dining 
there — at  a  hotel  in  Italy — a  piece  of  bread  is  placed  beside  your 
plate,  and  a  bottle  of  claret.  The  claret  is  quite  as  common  as  the 
bread.  I  found  this  the  case  at  Nice,  at  Naples,  at  Rome,  and  at 
Florence.  No  extra  charge  is  made  for  it.  Perhaps  the  wine  is  not 
always  the  best  the  country  affords  ;  if  you  want  better,  you  can  call 
for  it.  I  remember  once  meeting  an  intelligent  laborer  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Milan,  who  was  conversant  with  several  languages,  and  I 
asked  him  what  his  wages  were.  He  said  they  were  a  sum  equivalent 
to  eighty  cents  per  day.  I  asked  him  why  he  did  not  go  to  America. 
I  told  him  that  his  ability  to  speak  several  languages  would  secure  him 
a  position  where  he  could  get  six  or  eight  hundred  dollars  per  year. 
He  asked  me  if  he  could  get  his  wine.  I  inquired  why  he  wanted 
wine.  He  said  that  he  could  not  dispense  with  the  light  wine  of  his 
country;  that  he  could  dispense  with  meat  much  better  than  with 
wine.  I  think  that  the  use  of  light  wines  is  habitual.  I  remember 
crossing  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  to  Corsica  and  Elba,  in  the  month 
of  January,  The  weather  was  cold,  and  there  were  no  fires  in  the 
cabin.  Breakfast  was  served  at  ten  o’clock,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
rather  an  inhospitable  breakfast,  with  neither  coffee  nor  tea,  but 
there  was  plenty  of  claret  on  the  table,  and  was  the  only  beverage 
given  us. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  this  habitual  use  of  wine  on  the  people 
of®Italy,  as  respects  intemperance,  when  compared  with  the  results 
of  liquor-drinking,  as  you  have  observed  them,  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

A.  I  saw  no  such  effects.  You  see  more  in  one  visit  to  our 
police  court,  of  the  effects  of  liquor,  than  you  can  see  in  all  Europe, 
according  to  my  experience. 

Testimony  of  E.  N.  Horsford,  M.D.: — 

Q  You  are  a  chemist  by  profession  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  pursue  your  studies  during  any  part  of  the  time 
abroad  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  in  Germany,  with  Liebig. 
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Q.  At  what  time  ? 

A.  Twenty-two  years  ago,  I  went  there. 

Q.  You  were  a  student  with  Liebig  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  a  student  with  him  ? 

A.  Two  years,  I  believe. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  his  theory  of  food  ? 

A.  I  believe  I  am,  sir. 

Q.  With  his  division  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  his  two  general  divisions  of  food  ? 

A.  He  regarded  food  as  being  divisible  into  two  classes, — one 
respiratory  and  the  other  nutritive. 

Q.  What  was  the  principal  element  which  entered  into  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  food  which  he  classed  as  nutritive  ? 

A.  Nitrogen  was  one  of  its  prominent  constituents. 

Q.  Had  alcohol,  or  any  combination  into  which  alcohol  enters, 
any  place  in  either  one  of  these  divisions  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  come  under  the  head  of  what  is  called  re¬ 
spiratory  food,  which  includes  starch  and  oil,  and  those  substances 
which,  when  burned,  keep  the  body  warm. 

Q.  Have  you  any  opinion  whether  any  form  of  alcoholic  drink 
does  act  as  lood  ? 

A.  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  ? 

A.  I  think  it  is  food. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  ? 

A.  It  ministers  to  the  strength  of  the  organism,  and  it  may  also 
enter  into  the  organism.  It  is  allied  to  fat,  and  substances  which 
produce  fat.  And  in  so  far  as  it  renders  more  perfect  the  digestion 
of  food,  meat  and  farinaceous  food,  it  acts  itself  as  food.  Its  action 
is  to  delay  metamorphosis.  It  acts  in  that  respect  as  the  aroma  of 
tea  and  coffee  does,  and  as  some  of  the  essential  oils  do.  Perhaps 
the  most  recent  experiment  that  has  been  carefully  performed,  is  an 
experiment  going  to  show  that  all  this  class  of  bodies  do  actually 
fulfill  the  office  of  food,  and  that  they  do  enable  a  man  to  perform 
feats  of  strength  which  he  could  not  otherwise  do.  These  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  tried  in  Switzerland.  I  allude  to  Dr.  Wislicenus 
and  Fick. 

Testimony  of-  Charles  T.  Jackson,  M.D.  (a  chemist): — 

Q.  What  do  you  find  to  be  the  relations  which  alcoholic  stimu¬ 
lants  bear  to  the  human  animal  economy  ? 

A.  Alcohol  and  alcoholic  liquors  act  as  respiratory  food.  W'hen 
alcohol,  either  in  the  form  of  wine  or  in  the  form  of  any  other  of  our 
distilled  spirits,  sufficiently  diluted  with  water,  is  drank,  it  goes  into 
the  circulation.  The  alcohol  takes  the  place  of  so  much  food  in  our 
bodies  in  the  process  of  respiration.  The  carbon  and  the  hydrogen 
are  oxydized  and  removed  from  the  system,  and  thus  save  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  just  so  much  of  our  tissues.  Different  spirits  and  differ¬ 
ent  wines  contain  different  ingredients.  Brandy  contains  oenanthic 
ether,  which  stimulates  the  heart.  Whiskey  contains  fusel  oil, 
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■which  operates  upon  the  lungs  and  also  upon  the  liver.  Gin  stimu¬ 
lates  especially  the  kidneys;  taken  in  excess  it  acts  injuriously  upon 
the  liver.  The  moderate  use  of  alcoholic  drinks,  so  far  from  doing 
any  harm  to  the  human  body,  serves  to  sustain  its  power  of  endu¬ 
rance,  and  saves  the  destruction  of  so  much  of  our  tissues,  and  is, 
therefore,  conservative  to  the  system.  Wines  contain  (beside  alco¬ 
hol),  sugar,  gum,  tannin,  in  small  proportion,  cream  of  tartar,  or  bi¬ 
tartrate  of  potash,  and  several  other  substances,  which  also  act  as 
food. 

How  the  promulgation  of  such  views  as  these  may  influence  the 
public  mind  in  relation  to  the  temperance  teachings  of  the  day, 
may  be  a  question  of  doubt.  Our  own  belief  is,  that  the  intelligent 
people  of  this  country  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the 
truth,  and  that  no  reformatory  efforts  can  avail  for  the  good  of  men, 
that  do  not  draw  their  inspiration  from  truth. 

It  is  therefore  respectfully  submitted  to  the  enthusiastic  laborers 
in  the  field  of  moral  reform,  who  are  proclaiming  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  man  to  be  a  total  abstainer  from  the  use  of  alcholic  beve¬ 
rages,  to  take  into  the  arena  of  their  logic,  the  facts  of  history  and 
science,  and  weave  them  into  the  system  of  their  philosophy. 

With  such  aids,  tliej^  will  be  able  to  command  the  sympathy  and 
co-operation  of  multitudes  who  now  stand  aloof,  not  for  lack  of  care 
for  mankind,  but  for  want  of  confidence  in  any  means  to  promote  the 
public  good,  that  blindly  opposes  what  nature  and  human  discovery 
and  skill  have  established.  There  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  the 
total  abstinence  principle,  and  the  fact  that  alcohol  is  food.  There 
are  many  kinds  of  food  from  which  some  people  must  totally  abstain, 
if  they  would  preserve  their  health,  and  total  abstinence  from  alco¬ 
holic  beverages  is  the  only  safety  for  those  who  cannot  use  them 
without  damage. 

We  believe  the  temperance  cause  will  be  stronger,  and  the  total 
abstinence  principle  commend  itself  more  readily  to  mankind,  if  it  is 
presented  with  all  the  facts  concerning  alcohol  admitted,  and  an 
appeal  made  to  the  intelligent  consideration  of  men  on  the  basis  of 
these  facts.  If  alcohol  is  in  all  cases,  and  in  all  quantities  poison, 
let  us  be  confirmed  in  that  fact.  If  it  is  food,  and  can  be  used 
under  certain  conditions  and  circumstances,  let  us  be  as  free  to 
assert  it,  and  leave  the  whole  case  to  the  intelligent  judgment  of  the 
people. 


The  private  institution  at  Barre,  Mass.,  for  the  Education  and 
Training  of  T  outh  of  Defective  Intellect,  offers  to  parents  and  guar¬ 
dians  the  experience  of  twenty  years’  successful  operation,  and  all 
the  comforts  of  an  elegant  country  home. 

George  Brown,  M.  D.,  Superintendent. 
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PRISON  DISCIPLINE, 

The  question  of  the  management  of  prisons  is  one  that  is  now 
claiming  unusual  attention,  in  some  sections  of  the  country,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
Commission  appointed  in  1867,  by  Gov.  Geary,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
investigate  the  different  methods  of  pi’ison  discipline,  may  make  two 
reports  expressive  of  opposite  views,  to  the  ensuing  Legislature  of 
the  State.  Should  this  be  done,  the  issue  will  probably  be  fairly  met 
for  the  first  time  in  Pennsylvania,  since  the  inauguration  of  what 
was  originally  known  as  the  solitary  system,  but  which  now  is 
spoken  of  by  its  friends  as  the  separate  system.  A  fair  discussion 
of  this  whole  question  by  the  people  is  much  needed ;  and  just  in 
proportion  as  the  people  investigate  it  intelligently,  will  their  com¬ 
mon  sense,  and  their  common  humanity,  point  to  an  essential  modi 
fication  of  the  present  method  of  punishing  criminals. 

Separation  of  the  criminal  from  Society  is  the  first  object  to  be 
gained  by  a  prison  system.  Society  demands  this  for  its  own  protec¬ 
tion.  Offenders  against  law  and  morality  should  not  be  permitted 
to  trespass  on  the  order  and  industry  of  the  community.  The  second 
object  to  be  gained  is  the  good  of  the  prisoner.  What  can  be  done  to 
promote  his  advantage  within  the  walls  of  a  prison,  may  be  judged  of 
by  what  is  done  to  benefit  men  who  are  not  in  prison.  A  convict  does 
not  part  with  his  humanity  because  he  is  a  convict.  He  is  still  a  man, 
with  the  same  propensities,  sympathies,  and  affinities,  as  other  men. 
He  is  to  be  reached  by  the  same  influences  that  reach  other  men,  and 
only  by  such.  Because  he  has  violated  law,  he  must  be  restrained  by 
law,  that  its  majesty  may  be  vindicated,  and  vindicated  in  such  a  way, 
as  to  command  his  respect  and  obedience.  To  accomplish  this  end,  the 
law  should  address  itself  to  his  better  nature,  and  secure  his  confi¬ 
dence  by  appointing  and  directing  instrumentalities,  that  will  encour¬ 
age  all  that  is  good  within  him. 

Education  and  employment  are  essential  to  human  development 
in  all  conditions  of  life ;  and  certainly,  when  a  man  is  convicted  of 
crime,  and  separated  from  the  world,  he  is  in  a  position  requiring 
more  than  an  ordinary  amount  of  care  and  training,  and  his  employ¬ 
ment  should  be  directed  with  unusual  skill,  to  the  end  that  he  should 
restore  to  society,  in  some  degree,  what  he  has  taken  from  it. 

Nothing  is  more  demoralizing  to  human  nature,  than  to  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  work  without  gain,  burdened  with  the  sense  of  debt,  and 
supported  by  public  charity.  Hence  the  importance  of  remunerative 
occupation  that  should  pay  the  expense  of  maintenance,  and  perhaps 
do  something  for  the  convict’s  family.  Thus  he  does  not  entirely 
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break  the  social  bond,  by  which  he  is  held  as  a  member  of  community, 
nor  the  domestic  bond,  by  which  he  is  allied  to  his  household  and 
kindred.  But  sever  all  these  ties,  place  him  in  a  solitary  cell,  with 
only  four  dead  walls  around  him,  and  a  window  of  a  few  fingers  width, 
with  a  kind  of  labor  that  cannot  be  productive  in  his  hands,  because 
he  has  never  been  trained  to  it,  and  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  his 
genius,  and  you  do  more  to  crush  him,  than  by  almost  any  other 
conceivable  method.  His  cell  must  be  his  parlor,  his  chamber,  his 
yard,  his  dining-room,  his  workshop,  his  sanctuary,  and  from  it  he 
cannot  look  upon  trees,  or  any  natural  thing,  for  the  fear  that  in  so 
doing,  he  may  see  a  man  like  himself.  He  cannot  even  train  a 
flower  in  his  cell,  because  where  the  atmosphere  is  impure,  and  the 
sun  does  not  spread  his  rays,  flowers  will  not  grow ;  and  yet  our 
Christian  civilization  expects  a  human  being  to  domicile  for  years 
where  vegetation  cannot  thrive,  and  really  seems  to  have  a  faith  that  he 
will  grow  unto  the  stature  of  a  reformed  man  and  a  good  citizen. 

It  is  true  he  has  religious  training.  A  chaplain,  who  makes  his  weekly 
calls,  and  offers  wholesome  words,  and  suitable  books,  and  who 
preaches  once  or  more  a  week,  to  a  congregation  which  is  hidden  be¬ 
hind  the  iron  doors,  doubtless  does  his  duty.  To  counteract  this, 
however,  the  inevitable,  invincible  self-consciousness  of  the  prisoner 
asserts  itself,  and  silently  and  indignantly  demands  a  Christianity 
of  fellowship,  of  justice,  of  mutuality  in  thought,  word  and  deed; 
a  Christianity  that  shall  be  as  expressive  in  the  demeanor  and 
intercourse  of  the  keeper  who  brings  his  dinner,  as  of  the  chaplain 
or  visitor  who  brings  his  tracts. 

Without  this  co-ordinate  i*eligion,  which  knits  the  word  and  deed 
together  and  makes  them  express  the  same  thing,  and  that  is  shown 
alike  in  all  who  have  to  deal  with  prisoners,  the  religious  training  ne¬ 
cessarily  falls  short  of  its  aim  ;  and  that  it  does  so,  may  not  be  the 
fault  of  the  officers  or  visitors,  but  of  the  system  itself,  which  is  a 
standing  contradiction  of  the  philosophy  of  the  teacher  of  Nazareth. 


A  Race  Anterior  to  our  Own. — The  late  Sir  David  Brewster, 
in  his  very  interesting  work  entitled  “More  Worlds  than  One,”  in 
discussing  the  geological  condition  of  the  earth,  inquires,  “  But  who 
can  tell  what  sleeps  beyond  ?  If  we  have  followed  the  omnipotent 
arm  into  the  infinity  of  space,  may  we  not  trace  it  under  our  feet  in 
remoter  times,  and  in  deeper  cemeteries  ?  Another  creation  may 
lie  beneath  the  earth’s  granite  pavements — more  glorious  creatures 
may  be  entombed  there.  The  mortal  coils  of  beings  more  lovely, 
more  pure,  more  divine  than  man,  may  yet  read  to  us  the  humbling 
lesson  that  we  have  not  been  the  first,  and  may  not  be  the  last  of  an 
intellectual  race.” 
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THEIR  RELATION  TO  THE  STATE. 

An  Essay  on  Crimes  and  Punishments  (Translation). — By  the  Marquis  of 
Beccaria.  Svo.  London.  1767. 

An  Account  of  the  Principal  Lazarettos  in  Europe,  with  Papers  relating  to 
the  Plague,  Foreign  Prisons  and  Hospitals  and  those  of  Great  Britain,  etc. 
— By  John  Howard.  4 to.  Warrington.  1789. 

Considerations  on  the  Injustice  and  Impolicy  of  Punishing  Murder  by  Death. 

— By  Benjamin  Bush.  8vo.  Philadelphia.  1792. 

Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania. 
Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Philadelphia  County  Prison. 

The  above-cited  authorities  have  been  passed  in  cursory  review,  to 
reach  a  summary  of  data  and  argument,  for  our  better  guidance  to 
conclusions  upon  the  subject  now  proposed  to  be  discussed.  They 
evince,  for  the  most  part,  a  spirit  of  laudable  philanthropy,  and  a  de¬ 
sire  to  remedy  the  acknowledged  defects  existing  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  criminal  law.  They  leave  the  problem,  however,  as  they  find 
it.  Nothing  of  practical  value  can  be  gleaned  from  them,  suggestive 
of  a  barrier  against  that  vast  mass  of  organized  wickedness,  which 
is  perpetually  preying  upon  the  very  vitals  of  society. 

As  the  result  of  their  perusal,  it  may  be  predicated,  that  about 
one  in  a  thousand  of  our  gross  population  are  either  casual  or  pro¬ 
fessional  criminals  :  and  that  the  percentage  of  reformations  amongst 
them  is  virtually  inappreciable. 

The  increasing  growth  of  crime,  the  extent  of  its  outrages,  and 
its  true  relation  with  the  well-being  of  society,  particularly  in  its 
prospective  relations,  have  elicited  of  late  years,  too  little  consider¬ 
ation.  A  point,  however,  has  now  been  reached,  which  imperiously 
calls  for  remedial  measures.  If  means  cannot  be  found  to  check  or 
extinguish  the  germmating  sources  of  crime,  something  can  assuredly 
be  done,  more  effectually  to  check  the  criminals  themselves.  To  allow 
them  to  make  these  United  States  their  rendezvous  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  earth,  and  to  range  through  its  confines,  with  com¬ 
parative  impunity,  is  scarcely  in  keeping  with  the  common  sense  of  the 
American  people.  That  the  bulk  of  our  crime  is  imported  from 
other  countries,  is  incontestable.  That  we  cannot  cope  with,  or 
conquer  it,  with  present  expedients,  is  equally  so.  Let  us  then 
consider  the  prevailing  facts  of  the  case,  and  the  nature  of  those 
remedial  measures  which  may  appear  to  be  appropriate — and  if  we 
cannot  erect  effective  barriers  against  it,  let  us  at  least  understand 
and  acknowledge  the  fact,  and  not  delusively  accept  existing  defeat, 
as  an  imaginary  victory.  As  things  now  stand,  the  whole  system  of 
our  criminal  policy,  viewed  as  a  means  of  suppression,  may  be  said 
to  have  degenerated  into  a  farce. 
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In  reviewing  the  subject  with  a  practical  intent,  inquiries  to  the 
following  effect  naturally  suggest  themselves  : 

First — Whether  except  in  capital  cases,  or  in  cases  of  imprison¬ 
ment  for  life,  existing  methods  of  suppressing  crime  are  not  utterly 
nugatory  ? 

Second — Whether  the  expense  of  the  present  system  is  not  out  of 
all  proportion  beyond  the  reason  and  necessity  of  the  case  ? 

Third — Whether  our  prisons,  and  their  administration,  are  not 
the  expression  of  a  much  higher  measure  of  humanity  towards  crime, 
than  is  either  wise,  just,  or  safe,  especially  when  guiltless  demands 
upon  public  charity  are  duly  considered  ? 

Fourth — Whether  professional  crime,  which  is  augmenting  with 
portentous  strides,  instead  of  being  fostered  and  encouraged,  as  at 
present,  by  the  supine  indulgence  of  society,  could  not,  and  should 
not,  be  suppressed  ? 

A  satisfactory  response  to  these  inquiries  will  enable  us,  perhaps, 
to  approximate  to  a  conclusion  as  to  what  the  interests  of  society 
require  in  the  premises,  and  possibly  may  guide  us  to  some  working 
plan,  by  means  of  which  the  principal  evils  complained  of  may  be 
mitigated,  if  not  removed. 

The  admirable  benevolence  of  Beccaria,  Howard,  and  others,  in 
its  application  to  the  criminal  administration  of  the  United  States, 
has  become  obsolete,  irrelevant,  and  wholly  inapplicable.  In  the 
equitable  theory  of  our  government,  every  citizen  is  assumed  to  have 
good  principles  and  good  sense :  in  that  of  the  governments  of 
Europe,  he  is  an  ignoi’amus  and  a  rogue.  Parliaments  and  ministries, 
therefore,  usurp  throughout  the  old  world,  the  entire  prerogative  of 
reasoning  on  public  affairs,  and  the  voice  of  the  people  is  never 
heard,  or  never  fully  heard.  With  us,  on  th6  contrary,  the  govern¬ 
ment  appeals  perpetually  to  the  people  for  the  expression  of  its 
views  and  wishes,  and  embodies  them  faithfully,  both  in  its  statutes, 
and  its  administration.  In  the  old  world,  moreover,  the  very  scale 
of  right  and  wrong  is  to  a  great  extent,  feudal,  antiquated,  and  con¬ 
ventional  ;  being  mainly  inherited  from  a  remote  antiquity,  and  the 
dictate  of  a  usurped  and  capricious  authority.  To  wear  beards,  for 
instance,  of  forbidden  length,  clothing  of  forbidden  styles,  to  dweM 
in  forbidden  quarters,  to  prosecute  industrial  pui'suits,  or  even  to 
travel,  without  appropriate  papers,  and  to  violate  a  myriad  of  con¬ 
ventionalities  equally  foreign  from  abstract  principles  of  right,  were, 
or  still  are,  political  crimes,  punished  with  pitiless  vindictiveness. 
The  utterance  of  political  opinions  in  continental  Europe  is  still 
more  criminal.  Hence  (more  in  former  years  than  now),  men,  alto¬ 
gether  incapable  of  wrong,  have  been  incarcerated  in  the  vilest  pri- 
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sons  for  an  unintentional  or  an  unconscious  criminality.  Time  and 
progress,  it  is  true,  have  wrought  many  beneficial  changes  in  these 
things,  but  much  of  barbarous  wrong  still  remains  to  be  amended. 

With  trivial  exceptions,  the  prisons  of  Europe,  prior  to  the  present 
century,  were  mediaeval  structures,  neither  designed  nor  suited  for 
such  purposes.  Light,  warmth,  cleanliness  or  ventilation  were  not 
contemplated  in  their  construction.  Imprisonment  then  was  a  ter¬ 
rible  calamity  : — especially  when  the  promiscuous  overcrowding  of 
the  inmates  of  every  grade  of  criminality,  amidst  pestilence  and 
filth,  and  a  barbarous  administration,  making  no  distinction  be¬ 
tween  accusation  and  guilt,  are  taken  into  the  account.  Hence,  the 
organized  protest  against  these  wrongs,  which  during  the  last  two 
centuries  was  the  constant  theme  of  humanitarians.  Commencing 
with  the  nineteenth  century  however,  the  prisons  of  Europe  have 
been  gradually  reformed.  Even  in  those  countries  where  political 
economy  is  least  understood,  better  structures  are  now  used  for  such 
purposes,  and  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners  distinctions  between  the 
accused  and  the  convicted  are  generally  recognized.  Prisons  may 
be  said  to  have  ceased  to  be  synonymns  for  pestilence  and  famine. 
If  this  be  generally  true  throughout  Christendom,  it  is  peculiarly 
true  in  the  United  States.  Our  penitentiaries  realize  a  total  refor¬ 
mation  of  all  the  grievances,  which  in  past  generations  aroused  and 
exercised  the  zeal  of  philanthropists.  Their  exemption  from  com¬ 
plaint,  is  indeed  such,  as.  to  have  rendered  them  subjects  of  studious 
emulation  with  most  of  the  governments  of  Europe,  even  as  to  the 
details  of  their  interior  administration.  In  fact,  they  have  gone  too 
far,  rather  than  otherwise,  in  surmounting  objections,  until  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  in  the  United  States  to  be  a  prisoner,  has  be¬ 
come  a  luxury  ;  and  that  the  career  of  a  criminal  has  been  rendered 
by  the  government,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  safe,  profitable,  and 
even  agreeable  to  him. 

If  the  industral  classes  of  the  world  are  brought  into  comparison, 
we  are  amazed  to  find  that  felons  in  the  United  States  are  better 
housed,  fed,  clad  and  comforted,  than  the  laboring  poor  of  any 
other  portion  of  the  globe.  And  by  the  term  “  laboring  poor,”  is 
not  meant  mendicants  and  paupers,  but  the  vastly  preponderating 
majority  (amounting  to  about  eighty  per  cent.)  of  the  subordinate, 
laboring  artisans  and  agriculturalists  of  all  foreign  lands.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  laboring  population  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  walk 
habitually  barefooted,  through  the  snows  of  Winter !  These 
assertions  are  based  upon  the  personal  observations  of  the  writer  as 
well  as  upon  the  authority  of  the  British  Parliamentary  Reports,  etc., 
upon  the  condition  of  that  country,  together  with  equivalent  evi- 
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dence  respecting  other  countries.  In  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  the 
wages  of  laborers  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen  cents  per  day.  In  other 
parts  of  Europe  (out  of  cities,  and  below  the  level  of  the  better 
grade  of  operatives),  with  some  variation,  they  would  average  about 
the  same  rate,  and  the  whole  scale  of  their  domestic  life  is  monotonous, 
mean  and  miserable  in  the  extreme.  It  is  a  spectacle  beyond  the 
credit  or  comprehension  of  an  American  laborer.  This  point,  how¬ 
ever,  will  be  farther  elucidated  in  the  sequel,  and  is  referred  to 
here,  merely  as  a  preliminary  to  the  discussion  of  the  several  points 
of  inquiry  set  forth  above. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  let  us  examine  whether  existing  means 
for  the  suppression  of  crime,  are  or  are  not  utterly  nugatory. 

There  are  two  ways  of  absolutely  suppressing  crime.  One  by  the 
intervention  of  the  law,  to  put  its  perpetration  out  of  the  power  of 
the  criminal.  The  other,  by  adequate  inducements,  to  lead  him  to 
refrain  of  himself. 

These  remarks,  of  course,  relate  to  those  already  addicted  to 
crime,  and  do  not  hint  at  the  schemes  of  moral  education,  and 
general  social  reform,  which  could  and  should  be  instituted  amongst 
the  erring  class,  to  prevent  its  development. 

The  first  of  these  suppressive  remedies  is  only  operative  in  cases 
of  imprisonment  for  life,  or  of  capital  punishment — in  the  event  of 
these  penalties  being  actually  brought  home  to  the  perpetrators. 
How  often  they  fail  through  the  culpable  leniency  of  the  pardoning 
power,  or  through  abuses  in  the  office  of  the  Prosecuting  Attorneys, 
the  well-known  history  of  the  subject  will  attest.  Even  such  a 
marked  criminal  as  Surratt  has  lately  gone  unwhipped  of  justice  ; 
and  red-handed  murderers,  by  the  score,  are  now  at  large,  both  par¬ 
doned  and  unpardoned,  with  the  apparent  connivance  of  the  autho¬ 
rities.  If,  however,  a  proper  administration  of  the  law  existed,  the 
repetition  of  all  offenses  of  this  highest  class,  would  be  absolutely 
suppressed,  so  far,  at  least,  as  regards  the  recipients  of  sentence. 
To  every  other  class  of  crime,  existing  penalties  may  be  denounced 
as  virtually  nugatory,  as  they  neither  prevent  its  perpetration,  as  a 
first  offense,  nor  its  reiterated  perpetration  afterwards.  As  above 
stated,  the  percentage  of  reformations  among  criminals  is  too  small 
to  be  appreciable.  The  menaces  of  the  law,  therefore,  or  the  dis¬ 
honor  and  ignominy  which  wait  on  guilt,  are,  as  a  means  of  its 
suppression  or  prevention,  apparently  inoperative.  Beyond  these 
influences  there  is  little  or  nothing.  The  appeals  of  sermon¬ 
izing  sentimentalists,  or  the  efforts  of  tract-distributing  devotees, 
are  unavailing.  These  are  seed  flung  upon  ground  too  stony  for 
germination,  and  indeed  the  very  circumstance  of  such  appliances 
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addressed  to  such  evils,  implies  the  radical  unfitness  both  of  the 
agency  and  the  agents  for  practical  good. 

As  far  as  the  subject  has  been  investigated,  the  common  expe¬ 
rience  of  mankind  has  united  upon  the  conviction,  that  the  profes¬ 
sional  criminal  is  an  incurable  public  enemy.  The  reasons  for  this 
conviction  are  obvious. 

In  a  land  like  this,  where  tyrrany,  oppression,  and  poverty  (in 
their  true  meaning)  have  really  no  existence,  crime  can  never  be  the 
fruit  of  despairing  want,  of  unsuccessful  industry,  or  of  political 
spoliation.  Our  boundless  charities,  which  reach  and  relieve  with  an 
unstinted  hand,  every  phase  and  form  of  human  suffering,  smoothe  the 
way  of  life  only  too  well  for  those  wrho  need  it.  The  amount  of 
native,  or  indigenous  crime,  therefore,  must  in  the  nature  of  things, 
be  small,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  nativity  of  crimi¬ 
nals  is  not  rigorously  displayed  upon  our  records,  in  order  to  sup¬ 
ply  statistical  evidence  of  this  exact  truth.  But,  as  was  before 
stated,  the  palliating  causes  operating  abroad  in  the  development  of 
crime  (as  a  mere  alternative  to  want)  do  not  exist  in  America. 
Our  native  crime,  therefore,  must  be  that  of  instinctive  and  heredi¬ 
tary  criminality;  for  we  cannot  question  that  evil  dispositions  are 
quite  as  readily  the  subjects  of  inheritance  and  culture,  as  good 
ones:  perhaps  even  still  more  so.  ]S’evertheless,by  the  common  laws 
of  humanity,  a  career  of  honest  industry,  is  so  much  more  welcome 
and  attractive  to  the  majority  of  men,  that  nothing  short  of  overruling 
necessity,  will  lead  them  to  embark  in  a  career  of  crime.  In  con¬ 
templating,  therefore,  the  social  states  of  the  new  and  old  worlds, 
the  wide-spread  systems  of  causation,  thus  operating  by  contrast 
upon  the  morals  of  mankind,  is  perceived  to  be  as  energetically 
productive  of  crime  in  the  one  case,  as  of  virtue  in  the  other. 
Here,  plenty  fills  her  horn.  The  exhaustless  sea,  the  extended 
forest,  the  immeasurable  prairie,  invite  the  industry  of  man  to  a 
thousand  sources  of  comfort  and  of  affluence,  whose  pursuit  is  at  once 
honorable  and  delightful.  The  motive  to  crime  is,  therefore,  largely 
taken  away.  It  is  consequently  only  the  very  basest  of  our  race  (of 
which  there  are  happily  but  few)  who,  rejecting  the  benignant  boun¬ 
ties  of  nature,  prefer,  for  a  precarious  subsistence,  to  prey  habitually 
upon  their  fellow-men. 

Setting  aside  those  crimes  which  result  from  the  sudden  heat  of  pas¬ 
sion,  we  have  in  the  habitual  criminal,  a  picture  of  the  most  unmiti¬ 
gated  baseness.  The  world  is  not  devoid  of  charity.  Its  extenuating 
judgment  is  ever  lenient  in  those  cases  where  an  over-indignant,  al¬ 
though  misguided  sense  of  wrong,  bursts  forth  in  acts  of  sudden 
violence.  But  for  those  crimes  whose  perpetration  calls  for  cool- 
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ness,  whose  premeditation  and  whose  achievement  calmly  concen¬ 
trate  the  whole  powers  of  the  mind,  and  where  a  crafty  treachery 
and  unsparing  selfishness,  are  their  long- continued  and  animating 
motives,  the  world  has  no  compassion.  Amongst  these  may  be 
classed  robbery,  forgery,  perjury,  incendiarism,  and  last,  but  neither 
least  base  nor  least  intolerable,  the  unutterable  meanness  of  larceny. 
This  crime,  nearly  equal  in  frequency  to  all  the  rest  combined,  is  a 
vice  which  is  ignoble  in  its  whole  nature.  It  is  indeed  marvelous 
that  its  prevalence  should  be  so  great,  but  still  more  marvelous  that 
it  should  be  treated  by  society  with  such  fatuitous  indulgence. 

As  was  before  stated  (excepting  the  highest  classes  mentioned) 
there  is  no  real  punishment  for  crime  in  Pennsylvania.  The  so-called 
penalties  are  laughed  at  by  the  recipients,  and  neither  deter,  nor 
disqualify  them,  from  its  incessant  perpetration.  A  convict  is  some¬ 
times  fined ;  not  always.  Whether  he  invariably  pays  his  fine  may  be 
doubted.  Certain  it  is,  that  he  never  reimburses  his  victim.  This  act 
of  justice,  which  ought  to  constitute  an  inexorable  portion  of  his  sen¬ 
tence,  is  not  so  much  as  thought  of ;  and  when  his  term  has  expired, 
he  returns  unabashed  to  his  profession ,  and  punishes  the  public  de¬ 
servedly  for  its  culpable  forbearance  toward  him.  Out  of  some  twenty 
thousand  miscellaneous  arrests  in  Philadelphia  per  annum  (compri¬ 
sing  it  is  true,  much  of  drunkenness  and  mere  breach  of  the  peace) 
there  are  but  about  a  thousand  convictions.  The  average  sentences 
to  the  Penitentiary  are  for  terms  less  than  nine  years :  and  to  the 
County  Prison,  for  less  than  one  ! 

Taking  the  statistics  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  criterion,  we  have  for 
the  whole  United  States,  a  body  of  criminals  amounting  to  about 
twenty -four  thousand;  which  is  a  little  less  than  in  the  ratio  of  one 
in  a  thoilsand  of  the  gross  population.  The  annual  direct  loss  to  the 
public  by  their  crimes  is  about  $4,000,000,  arson  included.  The 
police,  prison,  and  other  expenses  are  in  the  aggregate  about  $16,000,- 
000  per  annum.  Some  few  of  our  prisons  are  self-sustaining — others 
partially  so. 

A  prisoner’s  ration  costs  from  37  to  40  cents  per  day :  which  is  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  that  of  a  soldier  of  the  army  !  His  bed  is  better 
than  the  soldier’s  ;  his  toils  far  less  onerous  ;  his  pay,  in  some  con¬ 
structions,  is  greater  I  The  one  is  a  public  enemy  :  the  other,  a  pub¬ 
lic  benefactor  !  Does  this  imply  wisdom  ?  Does  it  imply  justice  ? 
Does  it  imply  a  true  humanity  ?  Does  it  operate  for  good  :  even  for 
the  good  of  the  malefactor  ?  These  are  trenchant  inquiries,  and  the 
more  mournful  in  their  import,  from  our  utter  inability  of  re¬ 
sponding  to  them  affirmatively. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  nation,  in  super-addition  to  its  existing 
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burthens,  is  voluntarily  submitting  to  a  vast  and  unavailing  expense 
for  the  charge  and  subsistence  of  a  body  of  public  enemies  (who 
could  and  should  support  themselves)  and  whose  sole  avocation,  when 
at  large,  is  that  of  destroying  four  millions  annually  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  wealth  ;  they  require,  moreover,  some  twenty  thousand  official 
persons  to  be  employed,  first  in  their  arrest  and  trial,  and  after¬ 
wards  in  tenderly  nursing  and  feeding  them  during  the  brief 
intervals  of  their  occasional  confinement.  The  treatment  they 
receive  in  prison  is,  we  repeat,  no  preventive  to  a  repetition  of  their 
offenses.  On  the  contrary,  they  emerge  after  the  expiration  of  their 
sentences,  having  enjoyed  a  sojourn  in  comfortable  and  healthful 
quarters,  where  every  care  and  want  have  been  abundantly  supplied, 
quite  as  impenitent,  hostile,  and  implacable  public  enemies  as  before. 
They  proceed  at  once  to  revenge  the  Christian  forbearance  of  the 
community  by  new  displays  of  guilt,  and  manifest  afresh  their  de¬ 
moniacal  disregard  of  the  happiness  of  mankind.  Obdurate  and  in¬ 
sensible  to  the  appeals  of  religion  and  humanity,  like  vermin  which 
haunt  the  temples  of  God,  they  infest  the  republic  only  to  ruin  and 
defile  it.  Apart  from  the  other  forms  of  misery  occasioned  by  crime, 
there  is  a  vast  mass  of  unhappiness  inflicted  upon  the  community, 
proceeding  from  the  degrading  atmosphere  of  suspicion  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  diffused  around  the  scenes  of  its  perpetration.  Mistrust 
takes  up  its  permanent  abode  in  our  bosoms,  if  we  are  the  victims  of 
wrongs  accomplished  by  unseen  hands,  which  can  be  traced  to  no 
ascertained  and  definite  source.  The  action  and  reaction  of  this 
feeling  alone,  develop  many  scenes  of  social  misery,  which  outweigh, 
by  far,  the  value  to  the  community  of  a  whole  generation  of  crimi¬ 
nals.  Indeed,  when  the  social  value  of  a  felon’s  life  is  dispassion¬ 
ately  estimated,  it  must  be  agreed  that  his  death  is  a  public  deside¬ 
ratum.  His  life  is  useless  and  worse  than  useless  to  society.  Whilst 
humanity  would  shrink,  perhaps,  from  its  sacrifice,  except  in  cases 
of  murder,  there  would  appear  to  be  no  good  reason,  either  in 
policy  or  morals,  why  his  capacity  for  evil  should  not  be  destroyed, 
even  if  he  himself  be  mercifully  spared ;  or  why  the  expense  of  his 
maintenance  should  not  be  borne  entirely  by  himself.  Is  there  any 
expedient  then  which  will  absolutely  neutralise  his  capacity  for  harm, 
and  yet  not  expose  the  sensibilities  of  the  humane,  or  the  majesty  of 
the  law,  to  charges  of  barbarity  ?  There  undoubtedly  is.  The  ex¬ 
pedient,  moreover,  is  simple.  It  is  devoid  of  harshness  or  brutality. 
It  is  effective  as  well  as  economical,  and  is  further  commended  by 
the  fact,  that  it  is  perhaps  the  only  method  of  transforming  the 
ruthless  foes  of  societj7  into  useful  citizens.  It  is  this  :  That  every 
person  convicted  a  third  time  for  inferior  offenses ,  and  a  second 
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time  for  any  higher  offense  than  larceny ,  should  he  pronounced  a 
professional  criminal,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  world  his 
crimes  occurred :  that  he  should  thereupon  be  imprisoned  for  life 
without  faculty  of  pardon;  should  be  compelled  to  subsist  him¬ 
self  by  his  own  labor,  and  that  its  product  (after  his  prison  ex¬ 
penses  were  paid)  should  go  to  reimburse  the  victims  of  his  crime,  to 
the  whole  extent,  if  possible,  of  the  damage  inflicted.  This  latter 
condition  is  at  present  the  law  in  some  portions  of  the  country. 

The  recommendations  in  favor  of  such  a  remedy  are  as  manifold 
as  they  are  unanswerable.  In  the  first  place,  they  strip  the  whole 
question  of  that  class  of  embarrassing  objections  urged  so  vehemently 
by  the  pious  and  humane,  in  discussions  such  as  these  :  namely,  the 
question  of  his  future  state.  If  to  execute  the  offender  be  depre¬ 
cated  on  the  ground  that  he  ought  to  possess  every  opportunity  to 
repent,  and  reform  ;  and,  if,  moreover,  the  opinion  be  fixed,  that  he 
would,  or  even  might  repent,  if  proper  opportunity  were  accorded, 
the  inquiry  may  well  be  urged,  whether  this  opportunity  of  repent¬ 
ance  is  not  realized  a  thousandfold  more  favorably  when  he  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  moral  discipline  of  a  suitable  prison,  where  crime  is 
rendered  impossible,  than  if  he  were  pushed  without  a  stay,  into  the 
temptations  that  would  besiege  him  outside  of  its  walls  ?  When 
the  overruling  force  of  habit  is  considered  :  the  peril  of  vicious  as¬ 
sociation,  and  the  innumerable  barriers  which  seem  to  close  a  ca¬ 
reer  of  honor  and  industry  to  a  convicted  felon,  we  must  all  agree 
that  his  reformation  (out  of  doors)  is  something  more  than  problem¬ 
atical.  His  condition  in  that  respect  is  almost,  if  not  absolutely, 
hopeless.  It  is  folly,  therefore,  to  enforce  upon  a  wea'k  and  erring 
nature  conditions  which  it  cannot  fulfil.  Impulses  of  humanity  alone, 
without  regard  to  the  interests  of  society,  would  therefore  seem  to 
exact  his  permanent  incarceration.  We  might  thus  hope  to  arrest 
his  career  of  guilt,  and  turn  his  thoughts  toward  that  other  world, 
where  better  scenes  may  possibly  await  him.  If  he  repent,  and  be¬ 
come  converted  to  the  obligations  of  Christianity,  he  will  find  no 
better  theater  for  their  exercise  than  within  the  confines  of  his 
prison. 

In  the  next  place,  his  perpetual  imprisonment  would  lift  from  the 
shoulders  of  society,  not  only  the  weighty  burthen  of  those  losses 
which  the  repetition  of  his  crimes  would  impose,  but  would  also  greatly 
lighten  the  burthen  of  the  public  fears.  As  regards  the  faculty  of 
pardon,  we  should  be  mindful  that  unless  an  absolute  guarantee  of 
future  innocence  go  with  it,  to  pardon  a  criminal  is  to  become  an  ac¬ 
complice  in  his  future  guilt.  We  offer  the  purses  of  his  future  vic¬ 
tims  to  his  rapacity,  their  houses  to  his  torch,  their  bosoms  to  his 
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knife.  By  the  act  of  pardon  we  proclaim  our  destitution  of  sympa¬ 
thy  for  the  innocent  and  the  good,  and  ruthlessly  fling  them  a  prey 
to  the  most  selfish  and  most  iniquitous  of  mankind. 

In  conclusion,  the  proposition  is  submitted  to  the  general  conside¬ 
ration  of  society,  whether,  in  view  of  the  foregoing,  and  as  a  much 
needed  and  sweeping  reformatory  measure,  all  professional  crimes 
which  are  not  now  punishable  by  death,  should  not  hereafter  be  pun¬ 
ished  by  a  civil  death  ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  imprisonment  for  life, 

WITHOUT  FACULTY  OF  PARDON  ? 


- *«B>H - 

“WHERE  IS  THE  MISTAKE?” 


Intemperance  is  an  evil  of  such  great  magnitude,  corrupting  our 
social  and  political  life,  that  it  behooves  us  to  use  our  utmost  efforts 
to  check  it.  All  steps  yet  taken  have  proved  futile,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  naturally  arises,  What  is  the  cause  of  failure  ?  Where  is  the 
mistake  ?  Thousands  of  men  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  work 
of  reformation ;  the  Church  has  encouraged  the  movement ;  money 
has  been  freely  expended  ;  prohibitory  laws  have  been  passed,  liberal 
license  systems  tried,  and  still  drunkenness  is  as  common  as  before. 
What  is  to  be  done  ?  We  have  certainly  not  struck  the  root  of  the 
evil,  or  success  would  have  crowned  our  efforts. 

Heretofore,  we  have  considered  intemperance  from  a  purely  moral 
stand-point.  May  we  not  be  in  error  here  ?  The  tendency  of  the 
day  among  members  of  the  medical  profession,  is  to  consider  it  a 
physical  disease.  The  result  of  labor  on  this  basis,  cannot  be 
less  satisfactory  than  it  has  been  on  the  old  idea,  and  statistics 
encourage  us  to  hope  for  better  success.  The  president  of  a  State 
temperance  organization  has  recently  reported  less  than  one  per 
cent,  of  those  who  have  taken  the  pledge,  as  reformed,  while  it 
is  certain  that  of  the  number  who  have  subjected  themselves  to  a 
course  of  medical  treatment,  at  least  one-fourth  have  been  cured, 
and  if  we  take  only  those  who  have  earnestly  co-operated  with  their 
physicians,  a  much  larger  proportion  maj”  be  estimated. 

The  result  of  this  method  of  reform  compares  so  favorably  with 
the  other,  that  it  seems  to  confirm  the  truth  of  our  position. 

In  this  article  we  cannot  pretend  to  go  into  a  full  discussion  of  the 
subject  as  considered  from  a  pathological  stand-point, but  merely  pre¬ 
sent,  in  a  condensed  form,  a  few  thoughts. 

The  primary  action  of  alcohol  and  other  narcotics,  is  to  partially 
paralize  the  nervous  system.  This  loss  of  power  must  be  induced  by 
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some  injury  done  to  the  physical  structure,  and  it  is  rational  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  if  a  change  has  been  produced,  that  repeated  paralysis 
must  not  only  interfere  with  the  repair  of  injury  already  done,  but 
increase  these  lesions,  as  a  consequence  of  which,  we  have  a  perverted 
or  inordinate  appetite,  failure  of  memory,  tremors  and  sleeplessness. 
This  degeneration  continuing,  the  ultimate  result  is  apparent  to  all 
— cerebral  softening,  epilepsy,  dementia,  apoplexy  and  incurable 
paralysis. 

Bulimia,  or  an  abnormal  desire  for  food,  is  not  unfrequently  a 
symptom  of  disease,  and  when  indulged,  produces  similar  results. 

Again,  we  have  all  felt  at  some  time  or  other,  a  power  impelling 
us  to  commit  acts,  at  the  thought  of  which  we  tremble.  We  feel,  for 
instance,  an  almost  irresistible  impulse  to  cast  ourselves  down  from 
a  height,  or  to  expose  ourselves  to  some  nearer  danger,  against  which 
our  judgment  and  will  revolt.  Let  this  feeling  be  yielded  to,  and 
the  deed  be  done — what  is  the  popular  judgment  ?  A  post-mortem 
examination  may  or  may  not  detect  disease  in  the  brain — for  our 
means  of  investigation  are  limited. — but  yet  we  say  it  was  an  insane 
act.  From  a  similar  impulse,  a  man  may  be  impelled  to  drink. 
He  has  felt  the  bite  of  the  serpent  too  often,  to  yield  without  a 
struggle,  but  he  yields,  and  takes  the  cup  that  is  suicidal  to  his  best 
hopes — that  robs  him  of  everything  that  makes  life  sweet.  Is  the 
one  case  insanity,  and  the  other  crime  ? 

Ask  the  man  why  he  takes  it :  the  reply  is,  “  I  don’t  know.  I 
don’t  want  it.  It  brings  me  nothing,  and  robs  me  of  everything 
worth  having.  I  have  no  sorrow  to  drown.  I  take  it  because  I 
can't  help  it .” 

Does  the  absence  of  a  specific  drug  for  the  cure  of  drunkenness, 
argue  against  the  view  of  its  being  a  physical  disease  ?  The  answer 
is  :  Specifics  are  no  longer  depended  upon  to  cure  disease.  Reliance 
is  now  placed  upon  rational  treatment.  A  mental  and  moral  regi¬ 
men  must  be  applied  to  mental  and  moral  diseases.  Drunkenness, 
like  insanitjq  depends  very  little  upon  mere  drugs  for  its  cure. 

Exposure  to  a  cause  is  necessary  to  induce  disease.  No 
reason  may  be  given  to  justify  such  exposures,  however.  But 
diseases  once  contracted,  aid  must  be  sought.  The  physi¬ 
cian  who  neglects  his  patient  because  he  became  such  through 
imprudence  would  be  hooted  from  society,  and  yet  we  are  daily 
witnesses  of  such  neglect.  No  man  commits  himself  willingly  to 
any  cause  that  promises  only  ruin.  The  drunkard  becomes  such  in¬ 
sensibly,  and  it  is  only  when  the  bonds  are  united  upon  him, 
that  he  realizes  his  true  position.  He  may  have  recklessly  exposed 
himself,  when  he  realized  no  danger.  With  that  wTe  have  nothing  to 
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do.  The  only  consideration  is,  does  he  now  need  the  services  of  the 
community  and  of  his  physician  ?  If  so,  what  shall  be  the  character 
of  that  service?  Shall  it  be  penal  or  reformatory?  , 
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We  invite  attention  to  the  advertisement  of  Dr.  Givens’  “Pri¬ 
vate  hospital  for  mental  diseases  and  take  pleasure  in  saying  that 
we  know  Dr.  Given  and  his  institution  well,  and  believe  that  Clifton 
Hall  meets  a  want,  that  the  community  feels,  for  a  quiet,  private  re¬ 
treat  for  insane  persons.  The  feature  in  this  establishment,  is  its 
domestic,  homelike  character :  the  physician  and  his  family  identify¬ 
ing  themselves  personally  with  the  inmates.  The  bond  which 
attaches  the  patient  to  society,  seems  stronger,  in  proportion  as  his 
surroundings  approach  natural  and  legitimate  modes  of  life,  and 
such  surroundings  are  secured  in  a  private  hospital.  Philanthropists 
in  Great  Britian  and  Europe  have  criticised  severely  the  conduct  of 
private  hospitals  for  Insane  in  those  countries,  but  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  same  objections  hold  against  such  establishments  in  this 
country.  The  American  citizen  is  shielded  by  statute  and  common 
law,  in  his  personal  rights ;  and  there  is  less  danger  of  an  invasion 
of  those  rights,  where  his  status,  even  as  an  irresponsible  person, 
assimilates  as  far  as  possible  the  position  of  a  responsible  agent. 
The  farther  you  remove  an  insane  man  from  societjq  the  more  danger 
there  is  of  abuse — danger  incident  to  the  system,  more,  perhaps, 
than  to  the  management. 

Large  numbers  of  such  persons  congregated  in  one  building, 
while  they  may  be  well  warmed,  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged,  and  while 
they  may  have  every  needed  professional  care,  are  necessarily,  as  a 
class,  separated  from  contact  with  cultivated  minds,  and  entrusted 
to  the  guidance  and  direction  of  subordinates,  who,  however  pru¬ 
dent  and  virtuous  they  may  be,  lack,  as  a  rule,  the  higher  mental 
qualities  and  culture,  which  are  so  important  for  the  development 
and  improvement  of  the  unfortunate. 


Opium  Eaters  in  Maine. — A  recent  letter  from  Lewiston,  Me.,  to 
the  Portland  Press,  contains  the  following : — “  I  think  very  few  are 
aware  how  many  habitual  consumers  of  opium,  in  some  of  its  forms, 
there  would  be  found,  upon  careful  examination,  in  our  State.  It  is 
estimated  by  one  of  our  apothecaries,  that  at  least  fifty  habitual 
opium-eaters  purchase  their  supplies  of  the  druggists  in  this  city  and 
in  Auburn.  They  do  not  all  live  at  this  point,  but  naturally  come 
here  to  trade.  Some  of  them  make  quite  large  purchases  of  that 
opiate.  But  for  its  great  cost,  it  is  probable  that  it  would  be  much 
more  extensively  used  than  now.  As  it  is,  not  a  few  country  grocers 
find  it  necessary  to  keep  a  constant  supply  for  regular  customers.” 
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CLIFTON  HALL. 


A  PRIVATE  HOSPITAL 

FOR  MENTAL  DISEASES. 

This  Institution  is  located  within  a  few  miles  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  designed 
to  accommodate  about  forty  patients,  twenty  of  each  sex.  The  fact  is  now  fully  recognized 
by  Psychological  Physicians,  that  the  less  we  treat  t  he  insane  as  exceptional  beings,  by  im¬ 
muring  them  in  large  hospitals,  under  strict  discipline,  and  modes  of  life,  widely  different 
from  the  social  amenities  of  home,  the  more  likely  is  recovery  to  take  place.  Hence  the 
advantage  of  small  establishments,  where  the  arrangements  are  more  homelike  and  familiar. 
It  is  the  desire  of  the  superintendent  of  Clifton  Hall  to  make  it  in  every  respect,  A  HUME 
FOR  HIS  GUESTS.  The  location  is  beautiful  and  salubrious.  The  house,  though  possessing 
all  the  safeguards  and  appliances  of  a  public  hospital,  in  external  appearance  and  internal 
arrangements,  presents  nothing  to  unfavorably  impress  its  inmates.  The  family  of  the 
Superintendent,  and  patients  of  both  sexe3,  take  their  meals  at  a  common  table,  differing  in 
no  respect  from  the  tables  of  the  educated  classes  in  private  life.  The  Attendants  are  intel¬ 
ligent,  respectful  and  attentive. 

REFERENCES:— SAMUEL  HENRY  DICKSON,  M.  D.,  formerly  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  now  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  in  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
of  Philadelphia.  Doctors  JOHN  BELL,  EDWARD  HARTSHORNE,  JOHN  NEILL, 
S.  W.  BUTLER,  of  Philadelphia;  Dr.  JOSEPH  PARRISH,  of  Media,  Delaware  County, 
Pennsylvania.  Professors  J.  B.  BIDDLE,  J.  AIKEN  MEIGS,  of  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College  of  Philadelphia.  Professors  ALFRED  STILLE  and  F.  G.  SMITH,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  A.  B.  CALHOUN,  Newnan,  Georgia;  Dr.  W.  W. 
LASSITER,  Petersburg,  Virginia;  A.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Esq.,  Charleston,  South  Caro¬ 
lina;  Dr.  VAN  BIBBER,  R.  W.  CATOR,  Esq.,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Address, 

Dr.  R.  A.  GIVEN, 

Kelleysville  P.  O.,  Delaware  County,  Penna. 


THE  PRIYATE  INSTITUTION 

AT 

BARRE,  MASSACHUSETTS, 

FOR  THE 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  OF  YOUTH  OF  DEFECTIVE 

INTELLECT, 

Offers  to  Parents  and  Guardians  the  experience  of  twenty  years’  successful 
operation,  and  all  tlie  comforts  of  an  elegant  country  home. 

GEORGE  BROWN,  M.  D„  Superintendent. 


EDWARD  PARRISH, 

DRUGGIST  and  PHARMACIST, 

N  0.  800  ARCH  STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


IMPORTER  AND  MANUFACTURER  OF  FINE 

MEDICINAL  PREPARATIONS  AND  SPECIALTIES, 


COMPOUND  SYRUP  OF  PHOSPHATES, 

An  approved  Nutritive  Tonic  without  stimulant  pro¬ 
perties,  adapted  to  build  up  the  system 
wasted  by  disease. 


ELIXIR  OF  BROMIDE  OF  POTASSIUM, 

A  Tonic,  with  the  Admirable  Sleep-producing  Quali¬ 
ties  of  the  Bromide,  the  Disagreeable  Taste  of 
which  is  Disguised. 


ELIXIR  OF  VALERIANATE  OF  AMMONIA, 

Suited  to  Relieving  Nervous  Conditions  and  Neuralgia, 


PUBLIC 


INSTITUTIONS 


SUPPLIED  WITH  STANDARD  REMEDIES. 


